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SIR ROBERT PEEL’S SPEECHES ON THE CURRENCY. 


Tue following verbatim Reports of the important Speeches of Sir Robert Peel, 
in the House of Commons, on introducing the new Government measure for the re- 
gulation of the Currency, will, we hope, prove acceptable to our readers, as a con- 
venient record of the facts and principles on which that measure is founded. The 
first Speech was delivered on the 6th May, 1844, on introducing the resolutions on 
which the Bill was subsequently framed; and the second Speech was made on the 
20th of the same month when the Resolutions were agreed to by the House, and 
leave given to introduce the Bill. These two Speeches contain all the chief facts and 
arguments adduced in support of the measure. At the end of the Speeches will be 
found a copy of the Act itself, with the forms of returns to be hereafter made by 
Bankers to Government, &c. 


House of Commons, 6th May, 1844. 


Sir R. Peet, on moving the order of the day, for the consideration of the Bank 
of England Charter Act, spoke as follows :— 


“ Sir, there are occasionally some questions of such vast and manifest importance, 
and which prefer such a claim, I should rather say such a demand_on the attention 
of the house, that all rhetorical prefaces, dilating on their magnitude or enjoining the 
duty of patient consideration, are entirely superfluous and impertinent; I shall, 
therefore, proceed at once to call the attention of this committee to a matter which 
enters into every transaction of which money forms a part. There is no contract, 
public or private; no engagement, national or individual, which is unaffected by it. 
The enterprises of commerce, the profits of trade, the arrangements to be made in 
all the domestic relations of society,—the wages of labour, the transactions of the 
highest amount and of the lowest, the payment of the national debt, the provision 
for the national expenditure on the one hand, and the command which the coin of 
the smallest denomination has over the necessaries of life on the other, are all affected 
by the decision to which we may come on that great question which I am about to 
submit to the consideration of the committee. 

Sir, the circumstances under which the duty imposed on me arises are shortly 
these :—In the year 1833 an act of Parliament passed which continued to the Bank 
of England certain privileges, until the year 1855, and after the year 1855, until Par- 
liament should determine to give one year’s notice to the Bank of its determination 
to revise the Charter. Before, however, the expiration of the full period of 21 
years, before the arrival of that term of 1855, there was reserved to Parliament 
the power, after the lapse of 10 years, by notice to be given to the Bank, of revising 
the Charter and reconsidering this whole subject. That - will arrive in August 
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next. After August next it will be competent to this house, by notice given through 
the Speaker, to intimate to the Bank that within six months next following : this 
House will reconsider the Charter of the Bank of England; but, that opportunity 
permitted to go by, the Charter of the Bank and all the privileges it confers will 
endure necessarily until the year 1855. In the present state of this country—in 
the present state of the currency—after the inquiries which have been instituted, after 
the degree to which public attention has been called to this subject, the members 
of Her Majesty’s Government feel it to be their duty to avail themselves of the 
opportunity thus given to them by law, and to submit their views to Parliament, 
on the subject. They are of opinion, that inquiry having been so extended, that all 
the information which is essential to the formation of a satisfactory judgment has 
been collected, they should have been abandoning their duty if they had not under- 
taken maturely to consider this subject, and if they did not now come forward on 
their responsibility to submit to the consideration of Parliament, at once and with- 
out protracted enquiry, the measures which, in their view, it is desirable should be 
adopted. Sir, I am perfectly satisfied that the members of this house, rising supe- 
rior to all party considerations, and to all private interests, will consider it their 
duty to apply their deliberate and impartial consideration to this great subject. I 
have that confidence in the House of Commons, from past experience of their supe- 
riority to mere party views and personal interests, where matters of such paramount 
importance come under consideration, that such will be the course they will pursue 
on this occasion. I ask you to-night for no decision. If I can, I would deprecate 
the delivery of any positive opinion. I ask you to listen to the proposals I shall 
make—to hear the evidence and arguments by which they shall be supported—to 
read and consider the resolutions which I shall move, only pro forma; and, after 
having so deliberated maturely on the subject, to come to the discussion, and then 
pronounce your cool and impartial judgment upon it. Sir, I am not shaken in 
the confidence I repose in the house, by publications I have seen, inviting the at- 
tendance of members on this subject. I hold in my hand the resolutions adopted 
at a meeting of the general committee of private country bankers, on the 17th of 
April last. I find that they resolved, ‘‘ That the refusal of Government to give in- 
formation on the subject of their measure concerning banks and issue, naturally 
leads to the conclusion that it is their intention to propose some measure affecting 
country banks generally, and this meeting considers it most probable that it relates 
to the local circulation of the country.’”’ They then resolved, ‘‘ That under these cir- 
cumstances it is most desirable that the banks of issues, whether private or joint stock 
Banks, should unite to oppose any alteration in the local circulation of the country, 
or in the conditions on which it is now allowed by law; and that the several joint 
stock banks and banks of issue throughout the united kingdom, be invited to co- 
operate with the private bankers in such opposition.’’ The third resolution is, ‘‘ That 
all bankers be requested, as far as possible, to bring the question fully under the 
consideration of all members of Parliament with whom they may be acquainted or 
connected, and endeavour to induce them to oppose any such alterations in the local 
circulation of the country.”” Sir, I complain not of these resolutions. I complain 
not, at least, of the bankers inviting members of Parliament to attend and consider 
this subject ; but I do hope that members of Parliament will resist the subsequent 
appeal, and that they will not come down here determined beforehand to oppose any 
alteration in the existing law which may be proposed for their consideration. I ask 
you, after having maturely considered the great principles on which any altera- 
tion of the currency must proceed, are you so satisfied with the existing state of 
things, are you so convinced that it is utterly impossible, in any particular, to sug- 
gest any alteration, that you will come down here prepared, before hearing the dis- 
cussion on the subject, to oppose an insuperable obstacle, by previous concert and 
understanding, to any alteration in the existing law? I know that to be impossi- 
ble. I hold.in my hand the evidence which should make it impossible that any such 
previous compact and understanding, if entered into, could be fulfilled. 

My immediate proposition appears to relate to banking concerns, and in parti- 
cular to the issue of promissory notes; but, considering that 10 years have now 
elapsed since this subject was brought under consideration, I hope I shall be excused 
if T do not merely limit myself to the consideration of those principles which on a 
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superficial view appear to determine the issue of promissory notes. I hope I shall 
be allowed to go deeper into the principles which govern this great question. I 
cannot discuss here the principles on which we should establish the engagement to 
pay a certain definite value, unless we are agreed in the principle as to what consti- 
tutes the measure of value in this country. That is the foundation of the whole 
of this subject. It is impossible to raise any superstructure merely regarding paper 
credit and paper currency, unless we first consider the principles which determine 
the value of that of which paper is merely the representative ; and it is impossible 
that we should come to a common agreement as to the issue of paper, unless we are 
agreed as to certain great principles relating to the measure of value and the medium 
of exchange. Now, Sir, I very much fear that there is not that common agreement 
as to these other and greater principles to which I am alluding. Iam afraid there is 
not an universal agreement as to what, in this country, is the standard, and what 
actually constitutes the measure of value. Sir, I invite discussion on that first and pre- 
liminary question, the foundation of all others. What, I ask, is by the law and practice 
of this country the measure of value? Whatis that which determines all contracts ? 
I will strip the question of all merely technical phrases. I want to consider it in a po- 
pular point of view. The denomination of value is a ‘‘ pound.”” I wont talk of ‘‘mea- 
’ sures of value;’’ I speak only of that with which you are in the every day con- 

cerns of life perfectly familiar ; and my first question is this, —What is a ‘‘ pound ?”’ 
and what is the engagement to pay a ‘‘ pound?’’ Unless we are agreed on that it 
is in vain you attempt to legislate on the subject. If a ‘‘ pound” is a merely 
visionary theory, a fiction which does not exist either in law or in practice, in that 
case one class of measures relating to paper currency may be adopted ; but if the 
word ‘ pound,’’ your common denomination of value, signifies something more 
than a mere visionary fiction—if a ‘‘ pound’? means a quantity of the precious 
metals of certain weight and certain fineness—if that be the definition of a ‘‘ pound,”’ 
in that case another class of measures relating to paper currency will be requisite. 
Now, the whole foundation of my measure rests upon the assumption that accord- 
ing to practice, according to law, according to the ancient monetary policy of this 
country, the meaning of a ‘‘ pound”’ is neither more nor less than a certain definite 
quantity of gold with a mark upon it to determine its weight and fineness, and that 
the engagement to pay a pound means nothing, and can mean nothing else, than 
the promise to pay to the holder on demand, when he demands it, a definite quan- 
tity of the precious metals. What is the meaning of the ‘‘ pound’’ according to the 
ancient monetary policy of this country? The origin of the term was this :—In 
the reign of William the Conqueror a pound of silver was the pound of account. 
The ‘‘ pound”’ represented both the weight of metal and the denomination of money. 
By subsequent debasements of the currency a great alteration was made, not in the 
name, but in the intrinsic value of the pound sterling, and it was not until a late 
period of the reign of Queen Elizabeth that silver, being then the standard of 
value, received that determinate weight which it retained without variation, with 
constant refusals to alter it, until the year 1716, when gold was#practicaliy substi- 
tuted for silver, as the exclusive standard of value. The standard of silver, up to 
1716, was fixed about 1567 ; but in 1717, the value of the guinea was determined to 
21s., and, for a certain period, both gold and silver constituted the standard of 
value. But in the year 1774 it was enacted that no legal contract should be dis- 
charged in silver for any sum of more than £25. That, therefore, made gold 
substantially the measure of value in the country, and it continued to be the mea~- 
sure of value legally and practically, until 1797, when that fatal measure for re- 
stricting cash payments by the Bank, was passed, enabling parties to issue paper 
money at their discretion without being convertible into coin, which disturbed not 
only the speculations, but the theories and notions of men with respect to the 
standard of value. From 1797 to 1810 public attention was not much directed to 
this important subject; but in 1810 men of sagacity observed that the exchanges had 
been, for a considerable period, unfavourable to this country—more unfavourable 
than could be accounted for by any thing that could be called balance of trade or the 
monetary transactions of the country. A committee was appointed to inquire into 
the subject, and opinions, then novel, were stated—namely, that the ‘* pound’’ 
meant, in fact, nothing else than a definite quantity of the precious metals, and that 
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those who promised to pay a pound, ought to pay that quantity. That theory was 
very much contested at the time. The House of Commons was not convinced by 
the arguments used in favour it. The opinion of the public mind, that had pre- 
vailed since 1797 up to that period (1810), was that this was a mere delusion, a 
visionary speculation, and that something else was signified by a ‘‘ pound,”’ other 
than a definite weight of the precious metals. Those who contested the doctrines 
maintained by Mr. Horner, and others who agreed with him, were asked to specify 
what, in their opinion, was a ‘‘ pound ;’’ what the denomination of a pound sterling 
was? and, I must say, they had the fairness to give their definition in sentences, 
which, at least, enabled you to comprehend their meaning, although you could not 
comprehend the meaning of the thing signified. To show how men’s minds had 
been confused and perverted from the truth, on which the light of demonstration 
has been shed, one has only to look to the definitions there given of a ‘‘ pound 
sterling.’ I admire the gentlemen for having given their definitions ; they 

a more honest and straightforward course than those who, in our day, write inter- 
minable pamphlets on the currency, but never allow us to guess at their meaning. 
One writer said, that a ‘‘ pound might be defined to be a sense of value in reference 
to currency, as compared with commodity.’’ Another writer, who pretended that he 
had exhausted his faculties in considering this subject, was dissatisfied with that defi- 
nition, thinking the public had a right to something more definite and tangible, and 
that ‘‘ a reference to currency as compared with commodity’’ was not very obvious 
to enlightened minds. He said, ‘‘ there is a standard and there is an unit which is 
the measure of value, and that unit is the interest of £33 6s. 8d., at 3 per cent. 
that being £1., and that being paid in a bank note as money of account.” The last 
definition which I shall quote from these three parties, writing without concert, and 
coming to their own determinations with respect to the standard of value, is this, 
‘¢ The standard is neither gold nor silver, but it is something set up in the imagination, 
to be regulated by public opinion.”’ 

It was supposed at that time that the doctrines propounded by the Bullion Com- 
mittee were the visionary speculations of theorists, and were unknown in the former 
monetary history of this country. But that is not the case. Refer to every writer 
of eminence before 1797—to Mr. Locke, to Sir W. Petty, to any one who wrote 
before 1797, and who had not been familiar with inconvertible paper currency, and 
you will find they arrive at precisely the same conclusions with the Bullion Commit- 
tee. Take the opinion of Mr. Harris, an officer of the Mint, and a most eminent 
writer on the subject long before the Bank Restriction Act. He said, ‘‘ In all 
countries there is established a certain standard, both as to weight and fineness of 
the several species of coins. In England a certain quantity of fine silver is appointed 


by law for a standard.’’ He wrote, when silver was the standard, ‘“ all 
abroad are rotate by the course of exchange, and it is founded upon mn i 
value, not on the mere names o coin,” Anticipa e 1ons now going 


6n im the world, fhis writer 150 years since, laid down the true principle with respect 
to the measure of walue ; and he said, ‘‘ Alter it if you please in your own domi- 
nions ; you may break the public faith and curtail the long-established measure of 
property, but foreigners will make ample allowance for whatever you do; and that, 
however we may rob and cheat one another, they will secure themselves, and take 
advantage of our discredit by bringing the exchange against us.’’ In that simple 
statement, written 100 year since, lies, as I contend, the only true theory of the 
measure of value and the circumstances which govern it; and I wish I might now 
consider this as the elementary truth of established value; but it has been my duty, 
feeling the importance of this subject, to read, as far as I can, the different publi- 
cations upon it, and I am perfectly convinced that there is not in the universal 
public mind of this country, any general prevailing opinion what that is which con- 
stitutes the measure of value. I suppose that men give proof of their sincerity 
when they publish an octavo volume, and this (holding up a large volume) is a good 
specimen of the truth of what I say, as it is a most complete proof, that with 
respect to those great truths, which, as I said before, to many of us appear esta- 
blished upon some species of evidence as clearly as a proposition of Euclid, there is 
no general opinion, and that upon the subject of value there is no general concur- 
rence. This book was published in Birmingham, on the 25th of January, 1844, 
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and more than one person, I presume, contributed to the publication of it. I wish 
to do justice to all parties; and I will say, at once, that I do not believe that in any 
other town than Birmingham this publication could have been produced; and I do 
not believe that it is in the power of any one man to write so much nonsense as is 
eontained in it. It is the production of Gemini, and I must state precisely, as it 
is stated in the preface, that it is right to mention, that although some of the great 
principles brought forward are stated to be the principles of the Birmingham econo- 
mists, yet they are by no means desirous that Birmingham alone should claim the 
honour of drawing public attention to our unjust monetary system ; for the real fact 
is that, the same principles have been advanced in various parts of the United King- 
dom. Well, then, whatare the principles contended for by these gentlemen? First, 
they laugh at the notion of using as a standard now, that which was used 300 years 
since. They say that the property of this country has increased—that the mercan- 
tile transactions of this country have increased, and to have that as a standard now, 
which was used in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, although it has been adhered to 
ever siuce, shews a want of knowledge and illumination that is almost culpable. 
Now, there would be just as.:much sense in saying that we have increased in popula- 
tion, we have established railways, we have increased in wealth; and, therefore, 
with all the advantages of our new position, we ought now to have 16 inches to a 
foot. There is no more reason why a pound should not be bound by all transac- 
tions, notwithstanding our increase in wealth; there is, I say, no more reason why 
you should change a pound, than to say a foot shall be a foot and a-half. Then it 
is said, and this is repeated over and over again, and is one conclusive proof I 
have, that he who says these things has no more conception of the truth with respect 
to the measure of value, than he has of any speculations in the most distant parts of 
the globe, with which he is wholly unacquainted. It is said, what a monstrous 
injustice and folly it is, to tie down the Bank to issue gold at the old price of £3 


17s. 103d. an ounce. Now, what is the meaning of this? The only mecaning of 
an_ounce of sell for £3 17s. Madey is shiek this—that it is the relation which 
silver bears old with respect to value. hen you had a double standard, you), 
Said that a pound oF gold Should be coined, I think, into 44 guineas; and that a 
pound of silver should be coined into 62 shillings; and you made them each a 
legal tender ; and if you will make the calculation, you will find that a pound of gold 
being coined into 44 guineas, and a pound of silver being coined into 62 shillings, 
the relation of gold to silver is about 15 2-13to 1. What then is the meaning o 
now asking, that the Bank should issue gold at the rate of £5 an ounce. I per-. 
fectly understand you if you say that all those who have contracted debts or engage- 
ments shall be allowed to pay their debts in that way; that is, £5 being, in the 
payment of a debt, an equivalent to what £3 17s. 103d. used to be; and if you 
mean to enact that, enact it simply, make that the discount from the debt. But, 
depend upon it, that if you attempt to say that one ounce of gold shall not represent 
£3 17s. 103$d., but £5, silver and gold will be more powerful than your legisla- 
tion ; and you will find it utterly impossible to alter the relative value of silver and 
gold. As Mr. Harris said, make what regulations you will about the payment of 
your own debts, cheat and rob yourselves if you will, but you will still have the 
foreigner to contend with ; he will not be bound by your Legislature, nor will you 
yourselves. The alteration will only affect past contracts. It will not affect future 
contracts. The quantity of gold, the real value of coin, will determine all future 
contracts ; they will be entirely governed by it. Raise the sovereign to twenty-two 
or twenty-three shillings, if you will, but it will not have any corresponding 
effect abroad. But, observe, I do not deny that that may produce matter for 
consideration. All contracts during the inconvertibility of paper having been 
made through a different medium of exchange, when you restore that convertibility, 
that subject may demand consideration. But I only want to convince you of what 
is now the complete measure of value. What are the prices in the bullion market 
now? Silver is not a measure of value. You will find that in the bullion market 
the ratio of gold to silver differs very little from that established in the reign of 
George I. I believe that new silver is about 5s. an ounce—and not 5s. 2d.; but 
that is the relation of gold to silver, and varies little from what it has been. Those 
who contend that there ought to be a relaxation of the currency, think, and rightly, 
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that an abundance of the precious metals, although it would not alter the ounce of 
silver with reference to gold, yet, by making gold more abundant, it would influence 
prices, and act in favor of the debtor. But, I very much doubt, looking to the in- 
creased supply of gold from Russia and other places, whether or no, if it were 
desirable to attempt an alteration of the standard,—I very much doubt, I say, 
whether you would procure a relaxation of contracts, by now adopting silver instead 
of gold. The third objection is, that it is most unwise to take as it standard an 
article which serves not 0; ‘or coin, but which is an article of 
commerce. Wise men write tis to shew that you have taken gold as coin, 
serve as a measure of value, but that that same gold, is also, as bullion, an 
article of commerce, and likely therefore to be taken out of the country. Now, I 
maintain it is just because it is an article of erce, and subject to the same laws 
aS Other articles of commerce; that it becomes fit to be taken as the standard, and our 
security as a measure of value—because precisely the same laws which regulate the 
import and possession of all articlas of Commerce: regulate the import ald possessor 
county oF bullion, “Bullion ie distributed according to-sertain laws which 
we cannot unde: , and which we cannot control. The supply of bullion is re- 
gulated amongst the different countries of the world, according to their several neces- 
sities. Each country for reasons we cannot dive into, commands a sufficient supply, 
and I go further than most men on this subject. I say, that coin and bullion, as 
articles of commerce, are regulated by precisely the same principles as those which 
regulate other articles of commerce. Some say, that when there is a deficient 
harvest and a demand for corn, all the coin will be sent out of the country, because 
there is no other article which at the time, we can send in exchange for it. I say, 
there is no distinction now whatever between coin and bullion; but there is a prefe- 
rence, perhaps, for coin, and wisely, in my opinion, because there is a certain 





guarantee that it is of a certain weight and fineness; but, depend op it, coin_will 
never be sent out of the country for unless it is more pro e send out 
coin aa anything else, There is no reason why, because coin is of the usual value, 
it sho sent out, unless it is sent out when it is dearer in all other countries 
than this. The law that governs it is exactly the same as that- which governs other 
articles of commerce, and it is proved by this—when there is a sudden demand for 
coin, if it is more profitable to send out woollen or cotton manufactures, than to 
send out coin, then depend upon it they will be sent out, and if they are unprofit- 
able, then coin and bullion, which are identically the same, will be sent out; but 
there is no reason why coin should be exported in exchange for foreign corn, other 
than such as regulates the export of any other article, namely, that it is profitable. 
These are in my opinion the great elementary truths which apply to the measure 

of value. If they can be contradicted, I wish them to be contradicted in some clear 
and definite statement on the other side. I have not bewildered you with talking 
about measures of value. I have taken a pound, and if you contest my description 
of a pound, and of the objection to pay a pound if a man engages so to do, let me 
know what your definition of a pound is, and what you think a man who contracts 
to pay a pound, Contracts to pay. But I object to the obligation which honourable 
gentlemen might impose upon me of reading a pamphlet, or perhaps an octavo, 
stating what the definition of a pound is ; but the real fact is, that although there are 
great elementary truths, yet occasionally there are small occurrences which appear 
to be contradictions of them—circumstances which, not well explained, will affect 
them, and ingenious writers take hold of these little circumstances and say—‘‘ These 
do not conform to your great principles, and therefore your great principles are not 
true.’”” Why, when Sir Isaac Newton deduced the truth of the planetary system 
from the great principle of gravitation, there was some slight phenomena and dis- 
turbances which appeared to contradict his theory, and which he could not reconcile. 
But subsequent philosophers, on the ground which he had acquired from error, 
carrying their researches further, still reconciled all these phenomena and distur- 
bances to the original great principle; and that which at first appeared to be a con- 
tradiction, turned out to be a confirmation of the elementary truths which Sir Isaac 
had discovered. And so it will be here. If you had every circumstance, everything 
tending to some apparent deviation fully explained to you, depend upon it you would 
find it possible to reconcile all with the great truths originally propounded. Now, if 
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these principles are correct, it would be quite consistent with them to establish some 
other measure of value than that which you have taken. You have taken a pound 
and a.certain quantity of gold, but you might consistently with these principles, if 
you were now at liberty to decide for a new state of society, adopt silver instead of 
gold. You might if you thought it desirable, adopt a standard of a new metal, you 
might abolish coin altogether, and adopt the principle contended for by Mr. Ricardo, 
viz., allow no bullion to be exchanged for notes, except in large quantities; that 
small notes should be issued for guineas and sovereigns, and when a man command- 
ed £50 in notes, he might then, if he liked to take the trouble, demand bullion 
from the Bank. I say it is consistent with all of these great principles, to adopt the 
whole of these alterations. But in my opinion in our present position nothing could 
be more unwise than to depart from the great principles which regulate the coinage 
of this country. I am not speaking of any particular measures ; and I assume that 
seven-eighths of the gentlemen I now address concur with me. I admit that you might 
select some other mode of establishing the same principle; but before you depart 
from the present mode, I would entreat you to recollect the measure of value which 
you have—viz., gold, and that is the measure you have had practically, for nearly 100 
years, always excepting the period of the Bank restriction. You should bear in 
mind that all the great writers on the subject—Sir William Petty, Mr. Locke, Mr. 
Harris, and, last of all, the Earl of Liverpool—were all decidedly in favour of a 
single standard of value. Mr. Locke was of opinion that silver ought to be the 
metal selected for the standard of the country. He said it was the money of 
account in the world, and had assigned reasons which, with all deference to that 
great authority, appear to me erroneous, why silver, instead of gold, should be 
taken as the standard of value, and if you had a free choice between them, there is 


nothing which would not leave it perfectly open to you to select it. But as your 


transactions for so long a period of time have been founded upon a single metal, and 
that metal gold, and you determined to have coin performing the functions of the 
lower orders of society throughout at least, England and Wales, I do hope that 
nothing will induce this house to disturb the monetary arrangements in this respect. 


That which you have used is in exact conformity with the opinions and views of the 
ablest writers on the subject, not prejudiced by exciting circumstances, but writing 
under a different state of things, and in conformity with the opinion of the greatest 
recent authority upon the regulation of coinage ; I mean the first Earl of Liverpool, 
who in his letter to the King, which I think, contains as much truth and sound 
sense upon the subject as any publication that ever emanated from the press, strongly 
recommends that we should adopt as the principle of our coinage, the very prin- 
ciple which is now established. Lord Liverpool says, ‘‘ After full consideration of 
this extensive, abstruse, and intricate subject, I humbly offer to your Majesty, as 
the result of my opinion.’”? Now, this was in 1804, that is, before silver had been 
made a merely representative coin. ‘‘ First, that the coin of this realm, which is 
to be a principal measure of property and the instrument of commerce, should be 
made of one metal; secondly, that in this kingdom gold coin only has been for 
many years past, and is now, in the opinion of the people, the principle measure 
of property and the instrument of commerce. It has been observed that in a coun- 
try like Great Britain, so distinguished for affluence and the extent of its commercial 
connexions, gold coin is the best adapted to be the principle measure of pro- 
perty in this kingdom; and, accordingly, gold coin is now the standard coin, 
or, as it were, the sovereign archetype by which the value of all other coins 
is regulated, and by which the prices of all commodities bought and sold are 
adjusted. For these reasons gold coins should be made as perfect, and kept 
as perfect as possible. And thirdly, where the functions of the gold coins 
cease, there the functions of the silver coin should begin, and where the func- 
tions of the silver coin cease, there the functions of the copper coin should 
begin; and so far, gold, silver, and copper, should be made a legal tender. But 
silver and copper should be subordinate and subservient, and merely represen- 
tative coin, taking their value from the gold coin, according to the rate which the 
sovereign sets upon it.’? These are exactly the principles which now regulate the 
measure of value. You have one measure of value—the gold coin. You have 
abolished silver as a legal tender for any sum beyond £25. You have coined the 
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ounce inte 66s. instead of 62s., the extra 4s. being for seignorage; and you have 
made silver subordinate and subservient, to use the words of Lord Seca te 
the other, viz., the gold coin. You have, therefore, a single standard—you have 
that standard which has been for the last 100 years, the standard of value. ‘You have 
silver and copper coin as ancillary and subordinate coin, and that is the best arrange- 
ment which can be made for the security of the monetary system. At any rate, that 
has been the system which has permitted a man of the humblest classes in society 
to obtain £5 in gold for five pounds worth of produce or value. You have now 
allowed the lower classes the use of gold in their transactions, and by so doing you 
have taken a more perfect security for perfect convertibility, than by saying, that he 
who should produce £100 in notes should be able to exchange it for gold coin. I 
know that it is said that by some change you might diminish the chance of panic 
and confirm the security of the farmer; but I doubt very much whether any legisla- 
lation to guard against panics would have any beneficial effect. I believe you 
adopt certain regulations which would give you greater security even against that 
evil—against which it is impossible directly to guard yourself—by preventing the 
depreciation of gold. I believe that it would be a greater security against even 
that evil by having gold coin circulated throughout the country, by manifesting a 
confidence against such panics, than by any regulations of law to protect against its 
effects. I have now done with the principles which I think determined the measure 
of value, and which I think, in this country, ought to regulate, as far as coin is 
concerned, the medium of exchange. I hope I have not exceeded the limits I 
ought to take in declaring my opinion upon so important a subject. But when a 
great question comes under our review there is a great advantage in reviewing the 
elementary principles relating to it. 

m4 now come to that which is a most important part of the subject; and here, 

, I must be allowed to state what appears to me to be the principles*which 

should regulate our paper circulation—i mean the circulation of promissory notes 
payable to the bearer on demand. I speak of those, and those only. When I speak 
of money, I mean by money the coin of the realm, or I mean promissory notes 
payable to the bearer on demand—payable in the coin of the realm. Now, I will 
not trouble myself or retard the house by any refined speculation about a variety 
of other kinds of paper currency. I shall say little or nothing on the great question 
which was discussed in the Bank Committee, as to whether deposits, or checks on 
bankers, or bills of exchange, partake of the nature of a currency. I say that in 
some respects they do, or for aught I know, may, partake of the nature of a paper cur- 
rency ; but looking at it with reference to that particular point with which, and with 
which alone, I have to deal, namely, the effect which a paper currency has on prices, 
the effect it has on exchanges the effect it has on disturbing the measure of value, 
and banishing gold; I say that a promissory note, payable to bearer on demand, is 
of a totally different character from all those other descriptions of currency, an 
that it has a totally different effect. In the first place, the nature of the instru- 
ment is different. It performs the office of a currency ; it passes from hand to hand; 
no personal guarantee is required; it acts as a substitute for coin; it is not like a 
bill of exchange, which requires an endorsement at every transfer; it is a substitute 
for money ; it performs the functions of money; and it acts on prices as money does. 
Observe, I do not say that those various transactions connected with paper credit 
and the circulation of paper have not an effect on the supply of the precious metals, 
or in determining the economy of the issue of the precious metals ; but the fact is, 
that they disperse instead of keeping up the amount of the precious metals, and 
thus afford a guide to the keeping up of the amount of those precious metals. They 
resort to the general market of the world, and if you can save the five or six millions 
that go to other quarters, to that extent, and to that only, is the bearing of that 
paper circulation on the intrinsic value of gold—one hardly perceptible in this coun- 
try. It alters the value of gold as to other commodities in a slight degree, because 
One country requires rather a less supply than others. I think all experience shews 
that these agen be om payable on demand, have a different effect on prices 
and exchange from that of those kinds of paper currency, on account of which the 
attempt is made to induce us not to interfere to regulate the issue of promissory 
notes. Now, at an early period in the history of the Bank, when there was an 
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éntire confidence in its stability; I speak of more than a century ago, when the 
shares that had been issued at 60 were at 112; at that time the Bank paper was so 

depreciated that a guinea in gold was worth 30s. in paper—the same being the case 

as regarded silver; and the exchange was greatly against this country. What did 

the Bank do? They had lent large sums to the Government; they had lent money 

on mortgages and in other ways; and they had sent out large issues of paper until! 
they lowered the value of their paper until the price of a guinea was 30s. What, I 

say, did the Bank do? They took the advice of eminent men, and they determined 
to limit the number of the promissory notes they issued; and the consequence was 
that the exchanges became in our favour, and the value of their notes was restored, 

Tn the history of the Scotch Banks you will find that the same things occurred. 

You find that the exchanges were most unfavourable to Scotland. They adopted 
the same measure which was adopted by the Bank of England at a former period— 
they diminished the number of their notes, and the exchanges were restored again. 
Now, those who have attended to the subject are aware that a very able report was 

made in the year 1804 upon the exchanges between Ireland and this country. In 
Treland the bank-notes of the Bank of Ireland had become very much depreciated 
in value, so that 118 bank-notes of the Bank of Ireland were required in order to 
purchase 100 of the Bank of England, and the guinea was of great value as come 
pared with the Irish bank-notes. A committee was appointed to consider the sub- 

ject. The Directors of the Bank of Ireland positively denied that there was any 

over-issue of their notes. They said that they never issued any more than what the 
people demanded in the legitimate course of things. But the Committee told them 
that they would never restore the exchanges to par unless they diminished the issue 
of their notes. They were still incredulous; but the exchanges became still more 
unfavourable; and, at last, they said, ‘‘ Let us try the remedy of the Committee, 
and reduce our £3,000,000 of issue to 2,400,000. They did so; and the conse- 
quence was, that the Irish bank-notes soon afterwards regained their proper value. 
Is not this a reason and proof that promissory notes exercise an influence on the 
exchanges, which bills of exchange and checks on bankers do not excercise? But it 
is said, ‘‘ If there are £300,000,000 of promissory notes, and they were all pre- 
sented at the same time, the Bank could not pay them; and, therefore, it is no use 
adopting any regulations as to promissory notes, unless you extend them to bills of 
exchange and all other paper circulation that is founded on your metallic currency.” 

I hope, however, that the House will be prepared to admit this principle—that a pro- 

missory note, payable on demand, is a different thing, and involves a different prin- 
ciple, from the other forms of the circulating medium. The attempt to place them 
all on the same footing was made at the time of the Bank restriction. Then, also, 
it was said, ‘‘ Do not apply your principle to the promissory notes unless you are 

repared to extend it to the other descriptions of paper currency.’’ Lord Liverpool, 
conee, touches incidentally on that point in the treatise to which I have already 
referred. He says, ‘ It is a very common artifice” (I scarcely like to use sowstrong 
a term as the noble Earl applied), ‘‘ practised by those who have written on the sub- 
ject of a paper currency, to confound paper credit with paper currency.” This ap- 
plies to what has been written between 1800 and 1815; “‘ and even to confound the 
higher sorts with the inferior sorts, such as immediately to interfere with the use of 
the coin of the realm. Paper-credit, is not only highly convenient and beneficial, 
but is even absolutely necessary, in carrying on the trade of a great commercial 
kingdom. Paper currency is a very undefined term as used by speculative writers. 
To find arguments in its support, at least to the extent to which it is at present car- 
ried, they have been obliged to connect it with paper credit so that the principles on 
which the use of paper credit, is truly founded, may be brought in support of a great 
remission of paper currency.’’ Now, is not the case the same at the present mo- 
ment? Are there not those who are attempting to deter us from regulating a paper 
currency (by which I mean a currency of promissory notes, payable on demand), 
because they tell us that we ought to contemplate something more extensive? 
“‘No,”’ says Lord Liverpool, ‘‘ a paper currency, strictly speaking, consists of 
notes or bills, payable and convertible into cash, on demand, by the persons who 
issaed them, at the will of the holder.”” Yes, Sir, I assume a paper currency to be 
a different one—in the_essential character to which I refer, and which induces us to 
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deal with it—from those other kinds of paper credit, which, depend upon it, will 
themselves if you will only adhere to the measure of value, insist on imme- 
diate convertibility, and do not be afraid of any mass of bills of exchange that may 
be in circulation. The foundation of those valuable instruments of commerce is 
that metallic standard which you ought to guard against depreciation, direct or indi- 
rect. But it has been contended by very eminent men that the only security you 
need take against an excessive issue of paper currency is immediate convertibility. 
This doctrine indeed appears to have the sanction of authorities no less eminent than 
Adam Smith and Ricardo. They assume that the paper engagement should always 
be literally fulfilled—that there should be no postponement by means of paper; but 
they say also that if you secure practical immediate convertibility, then there will be 
no immediate apprehension of conversion. If that opinion be not well-founded it 
would be no reflection on those eminent men. We are in a constant state of tran- 
sition, and we are constantly making new discoveries as to the rules which regulate 
our paper currency, At the same time the House would, no doubt, be disposed 
to abandon an opinion sanctioned even by such men as Adam Smith and Ricardo, 
if from subsequent lights that have been thrown on the subject, they should become 
convinced that they were in error. Now, I shall contend, both upon reason and 
also upon the admissions of advocates of free competition—and this will be a most 
difficult and important part of the subject—that convertibility into gold, together 
with unlimited competition as to issue, does not give sufficient security. First, to 
look at the argument as derived from reason alone,—I admit that in free competition 
there is a great advantage as regards the supply of most articles. Free competition, 
taken generally, is calculated to give you the articles you require at the cheapest 
rate. But in commenting on that principle as attempted to be applied to a paper 
currency, I say that a paper currency is governed entirely on principles different 
from those which govern almost every other article. Of currency, I do not want 
the greatest quantity at the cheapest price. What I want is this—that I shall be 
able to command a supply of that paper currency whose value shall be exactly con- 
formable to gold, and that that supply shall be given to me by parties in whose 
honour, integrity, and solvency, I shall have the greatest confidence. I do not want, 
therefore, the cheapest article; I want the best. And the quality of that article is 
to be governed by quite other principles than those of competition, because it is 
definite and fixed, not variable ;—fixed in this way, that the amount of paper currency 
must be determined by the relation it bears to the gold currency. If it exceeds that, 
then it is in excess. Therefore, all that the country, as I think, requires is, that it 
shall have the greatest supply of paper having its value determined by a correspond- 
ing amount of gold, and that that paper shall be issued in quarters entitled to the 
highest credit. A very different doctrine, however, is supported by those who con- 
tend for unlimited competition ; and I beg to call the attention of the house to some 
of the admissions which they make in the course of their argument in favour of 
unlimited issue. Those who hold the same opinions as I do, contend that, were 
nolimited competition allowed, although it might be very possible that the issue of 
notes must ultimately conform, yet that a considerable interval might elapse before 
that conformity was established, and that the means of establishing it, though certain 
in their operation, yet would produce great embarrassment and inconvenience before 
they were entirely successful ; that there is not that immediate and close sympathy 
between the issues of paper and its professed value in gold that there ought to be; 
that the country is not immediately alive to the depreciation that is going on, until 
nitimately reminded of it by that silent monitor—gold ; and that by neglecting its 
early warnings you force on the Bank the necessity of precipitate contractions. That 
doctrine was referred to by several of the country bankers who gave evidence before 
the committee in support of their views ; but that evidence is, in my opinion, a com- 
plete confirmation of the opposite doctrine to that which they maintain. One gentle- 
man was examined—Mr. Hobhouse, a banker in the south-west of England, and 
a brother, I believe, of the right hon. baronet, the member for Nottingham, who 
‘spoke with some authority, from his having been chairman of the Committee of Pri- 
vate Bankers, and their selected organ. What account did he give of the issue of 
private bankers ? He was asked, ‘‘ With a rise of prices would there be an increased 
‘paper issue by country bankers ? ” He answered: ‘“‘ Yes, there will be an increase 
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in the local circulation when prices rise. Gold is a commodity of which there may 
be a glut as well as a scarcity; and I could never see any reason to be frightened at 
an export or drain of gold.’’ He was then asked, ‘‘ Ought not there té be a con- 
traction of the circulation under such circumstances?’’ He answers, ‘‘ Whether 
there ought or ought not, I cannot tell; but I am sure that, in fact, there could 
not be. I am perfectly satisfied that it is quite impossible for these local currencies 
to be fiifluenced by the price of gold or the foreign exchanges.”” He is then asked, 
** Does it not often happen that your circulation is increased in the beginning of a 
drain of gold?’’ He answers, ‘‘ Yes; we do not pretend that our circulation is at 
all governed by what I have stated already.’’ Another witness who was examined, 
was Mr. Stuckey. He was asked this question, ‘‘ Supposing, for instance, it should 
be ultimately thought that it is desirable that the country circulation should have a 
general conformity to the state of the foreign exchanges; do you not conceive that 
this could, in any way, be effected by the country bankers?’’ He answers, ‘‘ I do 
not, at present, see how it could be accomplished, and I may take the liberty of going 
further in answer to that question, and saying that it appears to me that the country 
issues, as conducted in the west of England, have very little or nothing to do with 
foreign exchanges.’’ Now, the effect of this evidence is, that country banks do not 
control their issues according to the state of the foreign exchanges. The amount of 
their issues depends upon prices. When speculation flows and prices rise, that is the 
time at which a check is required on the increased issues of the country banks. Yet 
that is the very time at which you stimulate their activity. What I now seek to esta- 
blish is, that unless there is some kind of controlling check, there is a danger that 
just at the period when the warning is given, so far from that warning being attended 
to, it acts in an opposite direction. Prices are rising—the country bankers tell you 
they have no control over their currency—the increase of price determines their 
increase of issue, and there is going on at the same time this double operation of an 
increased speculation, and an additional stimulus given to that speculation. And this 
arises because the country banks have no controul over their own issues. There 
is a total abnegation of the effect of the foreign exchanges. The first witness from 
whose evidence I quoted, when asked whether the circulation of country banks was 
governed, as that of the Bank of England was, by the state of exchanges, fairly 
admitted that it was not the fact. He was asked, ‘‘ Does it not mean that when a 
drain of gold was beginning, that was the time when frequently the circulation of 
the country banks was increased ?”’?—that is to say, at the very time when there 
ought to be a simultaneous gradual contraction. The answer of Mr. Hobhouse is, 
** Yes; there is an increase at the beginning of a drain of gold, and the circulation 
is not governed by it.’”” So that the competition amongst the country issuers is 
stimulated by that feeling so natural to man, which prompts a banker to say, “ It’s 
of no use for me, individually, to contract my issues, when others won't do the 
same. I shall suffer by doing so. My individual efforts will produce no effect on 
the aggregate, while some competitor will take my share.’”? And thus, each refusing 
to make that individual sacrifice, which, indeed, is useless where only made indivi- 
dually, the crisis comes—there is a demand for gold which cannot be satisfied, and 
the end of all is, much individual suffering, and fortunes ruined, until, at last, it 
becomes necessary to establish that equilibrium between gold and paper which 
nothing can establish, where there is a tendency to depreciation, but prudent and 
firm measures. J deduce, therefore, as well from the experience of those who know 
the practical working of the subject as from the reason of the case, that you will 
not without such measures, be able to secure yourself against great fluctuations in 
the value of paper, and great vicissitudes in your mercantile transactions. 

If we call in the aid of experience as well as of reason, and also the admissions 
of opponents, I think the case is almost conclusive ; for what has been the condition 
of the United States? Let us take warning by the misfortunes of our neighbours. 
There you had no private banks, but only joint-stock banks, nominally and theoreti- 
cally on good principles. You had excellent arrangements for immediate converti- 
bility, based upon the infinite liability of shareholders. But you had also the 
unlimited purchase and increase of issues to meet increased prices, and the conse- 
quence was a sudden crash, a total suspension or check to payment, individual 
fortunes ruined, public credit destroyed, and the commerce of the whole United 
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States paralysed. If immediate convertibility is a check, why has it not operated 
as such in the United States? But in the United States so long as the power of, 
in some measure, controlling the issues was confided to a central bank with exten- 
sive privileges, its influence, though not sufficient to prevent occasional failure, did 
keep their issues within some bounds. Their conduct was regulated by rules, and 
the other banks were compelled in some degree to conform to the principles of the 
ruling bank of the United States. But, the ruling principle destroyed, individual 
competition went on, and the result was much individual suffering and something very 
like a national bankruptcy. The example, then, of the United States is a strong 
proof in favour of that proposition for which I contend, viz., that perfect, unlim- 
ited competition and convertibility into gold, is not a complete security against over- 
issue. I have now stated with respect to the measure of value,—with respect to 
the coinage and currency,—and with respect to promissory notes payable on demand, 
the broad and general principles which I think ought to regulate these three great 
elements of our monetary system. I have done on this occasion what I have done on 
others. I have stated without the slightest compromise or concealment the leading 
principles which in my opinion ought to regulate those matters; and I now have to 
state the extent to which I propose to carry out those principles. If I donot carry 
out those principles immediately to their full and entire extent, I may be told, as I 
have been told before, that these are very good principles laid down in the abstract, 
but that practically I shrink from their application. Nevertheless, the opinion 
which I have formerly expressed I still entertain—that it is of great importance to 
public men to lay down the great principles by which important measures should be 
regulated ; and in discussing a question of such magnitude as the present, I had 
rather it were said, ‘‘ You fall short in the application of your principles,’’ than that 
** You have concealed or perverted those principles for the purpose of covering your 
limited application of them.’”’ In addressing the house on this important subject, 
I have, in the first instance, stated principles which I deem to be correct, and which 
ought to be the rule and guide of our future legislation, and I now have to consider, 
with the same unreservedness, how far attention to circumstances, to existing in- 
terests, to the usages and habits of the community, demands “a modification or 
limitation in the immediate application of those principles. All I can- promise is, 
that I will propose no practical measure which is inconsistent with the principles 
which I have laid down, and which I should think did not tend to lead to their ulti- 
mate and complete fulfilment. It is, however, most important that the men who 
are responsible for the management of the affairs of a great country like this—seeing 
how easy it is, by immediate legislation, so to affect private interests as to create 
panic or introduce confusion into the monetary transactions of the country—it is 
most important that they should take care, first, that they did as little of practical 
evil as possible by the application of sound principles ; and, next, that for the sake 
of effecting an extensive and comprehensive reform, they did not raise prejudices 
against the progress of that reform, by pushing forward the application of their 
principles in a manner incompatible with the due consideration of private and per- 
sonal interests. In what mode—admitting the principles I have announced to be 
correct,—in what mode should we proceed to provide for the present establishment 
of them, and their ultimate adoption, taking care at the same time that in the inter- 
val there should be as little risk of the occurrence of the evils against which we 
wish to guard as possible ? Some have contended,—and I am now prepared to deny 
the force of their statements—that we have a new state of society to deal with, and 
that by far the wisest plan would be, to claim for the State the exclusive privilege of 
the issue of money, as we have claimed for it the exclusive privilege of coinage. 
These parties argued—and I think justly,—that the State is entitled to the whole 
profits to be derived from that which is the representative in the State for money, 
and that if the State had the power of issuing money on sound principles, there would 
then be established a controlling power over all issues, which would prevent the 
possibility of fluctuation, and insure as far as possible, an equilibrium for the cur- 

. At the same time there have been men, whose judgment was also entitled to 
weight, and who have expressed a different opinion on this subject. This question 
was under the ion of the House when Lord Althorp brought forward the 


Bank Charter Bil], in 1833. It has also been the subject of consideration in the 
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committee ; and Lord Althorp, in moving the extension of the Bank Charter, 
expressly discussed this very question of a single bank of issue, to be constituted by, 
and responsible to, the Government. Having mentioned the name of Lord Althorp, 
I must, though I differ from that noble lord in respect to politics, bear testimony to 
his integrity and soundness of judgment in all such financial matters as I am now 
referring to. No man who ever filled the office which the noble lord then held, is 
entitled to stand higher in public estimation as respects a character for honour and 
integrity. On the occasion to which I have just referred, Lord Althorp said :— 
‘* Another point for consideration is, whether the profits which must necessarily be 
derived from the circulating medium of the country, should be possessed by Govern- 


ment, or should be allowed to remain in private hands? Now, Sir, the advantages, . 


the only advantages, that I have been enabled to discover in a Government bank, as 
compared with a private company, are those which result from having responsible 
persons to manage the concern, the public deriving the benefit of it; but then on 
the other hand, I think these advantages are much more than counterbalanced by the 
political evils which would inevitably result from placing this bank under the control 
of the Government. I think that the effect of the State having the complete control 
of the circulating medium in its own hands would be most mischievous. Under 
these circumstances, Sir, I certainly am prepared to propose the continuation of a 
single bank of issue in the metropolis, subject to the control of the publicity of 
their accounts. If we were now, for the first time, establishing a system of banking 
on which the country should proceed, I think this would be the most advisable mode 
of establishing a bank in the metropolis ; but, Sir, this proposition has the additional 
advantage—and it is no mean one—that it will occasion the least change; because, 
I certainly am of opinion that, unless some great advantages could be derived from 
a change in the monetary system of this country, nothing could be more ill-advised 
—nothing could be more useless, than to depart from it.” In the latter part of 
Lord Althorp’s observations, so far as they apply to the Bank of England as com- 
pared with the establishment of a Government Bank, I entirely agree. The true 
policy in this country was to work with the instruments you have, as far as you can, 
and if you can carry into effect your great principles without the disturbance of 
private interests, I am of opinion that you would gain a double advantage by so 
acting, provided always that the course you adopt is perfectly consistent with the es- 
tablishment of your principles. 

This brings me to an explanation of the practical measures which I propose for 
the regulation of the matters I have submitted to the consideration of the House. I 
will explain them almost without comment, in order that the House may be in full 
possession of the plan recommended by the Government. We think it of great 
importance to increase the controlling power of a single bank of issue. We think it 
the wisest mode to work with the instruments which exist, and to select the Bank of 
England as that controlling and central body, rather than to appoint commissioners 
acting under the authority of Parliament for the purpose of the issue of a paper 
currency. I therefore propose, with respect to the Bank of England, that it should 
continue in possession of its present privileges of issue—but that there should be a 
complete separation of departments in the Bank—and that the banking business should 
be administered on principles perfectly different from those on which the department 
of issue should act. I propose that there should be an actual separation of these two 
departments of issue and banking—that there should be different officers to each, 
and a different system of accouut. I likewise propose, that to the issue department 
should be transferred the whole amount of bullion now in the possession of the 
Bank, and that the issue of bank-notes should hereafter take place on two founda- 
tions, and two foundations only :—first on a definite amount of securities ; and after 
that, exclusively upon bullion ; so that the action of the public would, in this latter 
respect, govern the amount of the circulation. There will be no power in the Bank 
to issue notes on deposits and discount of bills, and the issue department will have 
to place to the credit of the banking department, the amount of notes which the 
issue department by law will be entitled to issue. With respect to the banking 
business of the Bank, I propose that it should be governed on precisely the same 
principles as would regulate any other body dealing with Bank of England notes. 
The fixed amount of securities on which I propose that the Bank of England should 
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issue notes is £14,000,000, and the whole of the remainder of the circulation is to 
be issued exclusively on the foundation of bullion. I propose that there should be 
a complete and periodical publication of the accounts of the Bank of England, both 
of the banking and issue department. Objections had been urged, in 1833, to 
frequent publications of these accounts, but my opinion is, that these objections are 
without foundation. I have the strongest opinion that nothing would better conduce 
to the credit of the Bank itself, and to the prevention of panic and needless alarm, 
than the complete and immediate disclosure of its transactions. I would, therefore, 
propose to enact by law, that there should be returned to the Government, a weekly 
account of notes, oy the Bank of England—of the t of bullion—of the fluc- 





. tuations of the bullion—of the amount of deposits—in short, an account of every 


transaction both in the issue department, and the banking department of the Bank 
of England; and that the Government should forthwith publish unreservedly and 
weekly, a full account of the circulation of the Bank. 

I think it desirable, in order to make the whole plan more clearly understood, 
that I should now state the regulations we propose to establish with respect to other 
banking establishments, and afterwards, that I should revert to the subject of the 
Bank of England, and state the terms which we have made with the Bank, subject 
to the ratification of Parliament. Our general rule is to draw a distinction between 
the privilege of issue and the conduct of the banking business. We think they 
stand on an entirely different footing. We think that the privilege of issue is one 
which may be fairly and justly controlled by the State; and that the banking busi- 
ness is a matter in respect to which there cannot be too unlimited and unrestricted a 
competition. In this latter respect we think that the Bank of England ought not 
to be subject to greater restrictions than other banking establishments, but that it 
should be put on an equal footing with them, as the principle of competition, which 
ought not to govern in case of issue, ought to operate in respect to the banking 
business ; and that after the issue has once taken place, it is then important that the 
public should be enabled to get the use of that issue on as favorable terms as pos- 
sible. With regard to banks in England and Wales other than the Bank of England, 
we propose therefore from this time that no new bank of issue should be constituted. 
We limit on this matter, and for the present at least, that which I think an evil in 
the case of issue—unlimited competition. As I have stated, our object is to effect 
this great change with as little detriment as possible to individual interests. We 
therefore do not propose to deprive existing banking establishments, which are now 
actually banks of issue, of the privilege they possess. We do not wish to raise that 
alarm which we fear would be excited if there should be any sudden or immediate 
extinction of the power of issue in respect to these banking establishments. We 
therefore propose to leave the existing banks, which are actually banks of issue, this 
privilege of issue, subject to the condition that they should not exceed the existing 
amount of their issue,—this amount to be determined on an average of a definite 
period. This is necessary in order to enable the Bank of England to be acquainted 
with the extent of the issue it would have to compete with. The amount of the 
issues of these banks might be determined on the average of the last two or three 
years. I know I am liable to be told that the issues of these banks may be much 
larger, under particular circumstances and at particular periods, than at others ; but 
I have obtained returns, of a confidential nature, from ten of the best conducted 
banks in the country,—six of them being in agricultural and four in manufacturing 
districts, and the amount of their variation of issue is much less than might be 
imagined. If, however, there should at any time be a demand for an increased issue, 
there would always be the means of supplying it; as the banks would have nothing 
else to do but to sell securities and demand bank-notes from the Bank of England, 
and to deal in notes of the Bank of England. While we thus restrain the issue in 
private establishments, we intend to facilitate the banking business. The joint 
stock banking companies have not at present the privilege of suing and being 
sued. There are two descriptions of joint stock banks—those constituted under 
the act of 1826, and those established under the act of 1833. The time has 
come when you should determine whether you would permit and encourage the sys- 
tem of joint stock banks, or extinguish it. If you determine to retain the system, 
then you ought to give the banks every facility for the transaction of their business. 
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The joint-stock banks ask for the privilege of suing and and being sued; but this 
privilege, if granted, is a privilege not only to them, but to the public, who would 
then have pointed out, some defined authority, against whom they might seek redress 
for any wrong done. We, therefore, proceed on the principle of facilitating banking 
operations by the amendment of the law, distinguishing those operations from the 
privilege of issue. It is said that the law with respect to joint-stock banks is de- 
fective in other respects, and that difficulties are thrown in their way. We mean 
to put a stop to these. The place where notice was to be served or to issue, is not 
sufficiently defined ; but this doubt will, of course, be removed, by giving to joint- 
stock banks the privilege of suing and being sued. The joint-stock banking com- 
panies are bound by the acts of an unauthorized partner, for it is the principle of 
partnership that the acts of one bind the rest of the partners. But if you choose to 
have joint-stock banks, with 1,000 partners—there being no means on the part of 
the controlling power, by which they could exercise discretion as to the admission of 
a partner—it appears to me unjust to make the acts of any one partner bind the 
whole. We propose, therefore, to alter the law, so as to make the acts of an in- 
dividual director bind the whole concern, for the appointment of an individual to 
the station of director implies, or ought to imply, confidence in him ; but it is not 
fair to subject the joint-stock banking companies to responsibility on account of the 
acts of an unauthorised partner. The great complaint of the joint-stock banks in 
London is this,—that they cannot accept bills for less date than six months. Other 
private banking establishments in London had an unlimited power of acceptance, 
but joint-stock banks in London labour under the prohibition I have mentioned. 
This had been insisted on by the Bank of England, when the last charter was dis- 
cussed, in order that the joint-stock bank should not come into competition with 
that establishment and the private banks, by being allowed the power of acceptance 
for aless date than six months. We propose to place the joint-stock banks in 
London on a perfect equality in this respect, and to give them the power of ac- 
cepting bills of any amount and for any period. It is thought by some that this 
privilege might be perverted, so as to give rise to something like the substitution 
of a bank-note of a certain kind, and of a circulating nature. The power has been 
held by private banks from time immemorial, and it has not hitherto been accom- 
panied by any abuse ; and why should it be anticipated that joint-stock banks would 
abuse such a power by using it contrary to the intentions of the legislature? But I 
give public notice, on this opportunity, that, if the power should be abused—if it 
should be attempted to circulate small bills, so accepted, within the limits reserved 
to the bank, I shall not hesitate to appeal to Parliament on the instant, for the 
purpose of correcting that evil. We do not mean to establish a small note currency, 
but to facilitate the operations of banking, by putting joint-stock banks on an 
equal footing with others. These, then, are the facilities we propose to extend to 
the joint-stock banks. Now, as to the conditions or restrictions we propose to 
apply to all existing joint-stock banks. In the first place, we require of all such 
banks—that there be a full and complete periodical publication of the names 
of all partners and directors,—this is what the London and Westminster Bank 
voluntarily publishes. See what the security is, which we are told the public 
possess in the case of these banks—that each partner is liable to the extent of his 
whole fortune, for the debts of the bank to which he belongs. Very well. Let the 
public then know who the partners are ; let us know the transfers that take place ; 
let us determine how long the responsibility, for the possession of shares, will attach 
to a party ; as we have the comfort of unlimited responsibility, give me the names 
of those who so guarantee us. There is another condition we have a right to insist 
upon. We are to continue to existing banks the privilege of issues. Let us know 
the amount of theissues. We are going to demand from the Bank a weekly account 
of issues, the privilege of which stands on distinct and separate grounds, and no 
bank exercising, or permitted to exercise it, ought to object to the weekly 
publication of the amount of its resources. Let the Bank have the opportunity 
of knowing how far its operations, in controlling the currency, are promoted or 
obstructed by the concurrent issues of other banks. I know what the objection 
to this is. It is that rivals may take advantage of a ‘‘ weak place.”” Well, 

knowledge is just what I wish to secure. I want to get the information for 
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the public. You have an easy mode of getting rid of the obligation. I would 
say to the joint stock banks, ‘‘Go and deal with the Bank, and accept Bank 
notes in lieu of your own, and the publication insisted upon cannot be necessary ;’” 
but, if the privilege of issues be to be continued, let the public and the Bank sub- 
ject to the same rules the fluctuations in the amount. We know it will do no harm. 
It cannot injure a well-conducted bank. It will be of public advantage. As to the 
public drawing erroneous inferences from the accounts, why I believe the public 
will very soon grow sagacious upon the subject. And when they are in the habit of 
seeing 200 or 300 banking accounts, they will not draw conclusions unfavourable to 
a bank on account of some alteration, either increase or decrease, in the amount of 
issues in any particular week. It is the complete and thorough publicity of such 
matters which is not less a guarantee against abuse than a protection to all honest 
dealers. Now, as to the existing Bank, I do not intend to pry into their affairs. 
Above all, I do not desire to take any securities which the public may find delusive. 
I think that the attempt at interference in the carrying legislation so far as the 
attempt to controul the action of these banking bodies with reference to any other 
concerns than those connected with the privilege of issuing is not advantageous. I 
have had my attention drawn to the subject, and I have been invited to inspect cer; 
tain forms of accounts, proposed to be prescribed, drawn up in various ways— 
“ deposits,”’ ‘‘issues,’”’ ‘‘bullion,’’ ‘‘ overdrawn ;’’ but the more I looked at them, the 
more dissatisfied, or more unsatisfied, I have been. I deprecate, I repeat, the taking 
of delusive securities above all things. Tell the public they must rely upon their 
own vigilance—that they must deal with those they know—(we are to enable them 
to do that)—and that they wili watch their own business. But, if I say ‘‘ here is a 
form of balance-sheet, to be published periodically—rely uj on that,’’ I am afraid I 
shall lead to delusion, instead of conferring a benefit. I apply this test to the pro- 
posed form of prescribed balance sheet. Here is the one approved (let me take it) 
of the Manchester or some other great bank that has failed. I have generally found 
that the establishment must have adopted the form without giving the least insight 
into their affairs. ‘‘ Overdrawn accounts’’ for instance—one of the heads of these 
proposed forms—where the banking is on the principle of the Scotch Banks, having 
a current account, paying interest upon deposits, but charging none on advances, 
there is always an ‘‘ overdrawn account,’’ and (applying this test) the balance-sheet, 
with its head of ‘‘overdrawn accounts,’’ would mislead with reference to those banks 
conducted on the Scotch principle ; and, therefore, though if the security were avail- 
able, we should have a right to demand it, as we cannot devise any form which the 
fraudulent might not evade, I am inclined to abandon the attempt, and not to re- 
quire from existing joint stock banks any particular form of balance sheet. So, 
as to the limitation of the nominal amount of shares, many have proposed 
that joint stock banks should be prohibited from having shares of amounts 
less than £100, or £50, or some fixed amount. But as, under the encourage- 
ment of the Legislature, banks have been established with £20 and £10 shares, 
and now exist; and, I believe in many cases, have conducted their business satis- 
factorily. It would be harsh now to insist on an alteration of amounts of shares 
-in the case of existing banks; and we, therefore, propose no measure of that 
kind. Then, again, as to calling on all existing banks to invest a portion of their 
capital in Government securities, I have considered this maturely; but, again, I 
fear the consequences of interfering upon the point. I doubt the wisdom of insist- 
ing that paid-up capital should be invested in Government securities ; it is affecting 
public interests; and, unless we introduce Government interference into all these 
concerns, I am ‘afraid not any good would be accomplished by attempting to con- 
troul the banks now existing, through legislation; and I deprecate it as inconsistent 
with the true principles upon which banking ought to be conducted. But then as to 
future companies, I have a right to make what regulations I please, and to adopt, as 
to them, what I deem a better principle for their establishment. We propose, then, 
that no new joint stock bank of deposit (of course it cannot be one of issue) shall 
be constituted, except upon application to a department of the Government for this 
purpose ; that there shall be a registration of all prospectuses—and probably a cer- 
tain amount of paid-up capital and a limitation as to the amount of shares—and one 
uniform deed of settlement, the deeds at present being drawn up with no fixed form; 
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surely, they had better be drawn from one model, which should be strictly ad- 
hered to by all future establishments of this sort, enabling the public to look under 
certain heads for certain subjects, (‘‘ regulation of the appointment of directors,’’ or 
any other head for instance) above all, regulating the mode of insuring audits, insisting 
upon plain and simple accounts, not descending into minute details, we may thus 
establish banks conforming in their regulations to certain leading principles, not in- 
terfering with the Bank of England, taking the issue of the Bank as theirs; we may 
thus establish banks, which will attract public confidence, and carry on a proper and 
profitable business ; and this we think a legitimate extent and object of intervention 
on the part of Parliament—directed to the purification of the system of banking ; 
and we will not exclude from the participation in these advantages any of those 
banks, now existing, ready to conform to the proposed regulations. ; 

Having stated the general regulations as to other banks, I now (in order to lay 
my whole scheme before the House) revert to the position of the Bank, and the 
relation in which it is to stand to the Government. I interrupted my statement as 
to the Bank, because I could make our future relations more intelligible, by des 
cribing the regulations we meant to apply to these joint-stock establishments. I 
have, however, stated issues are to be allowed the Bank on a fixed amount of 
securities—that amount, £14,000,000. We propose to continue (seeing no advan- 
tage in a change) upon the present terms the existing loan of £11,000,000 made to 
the Government, at 3 per cent. We might pay it off; but, seeing the stable 
character of the Bank now to be a great central bank of issue, controlling the issues 
of all others by the action of its own, I see no advantage that could arise to the 
Government from paying off its debt to the Bank; which debt is to be assigned as 
part of the security on which the issues of the Bank are to take place. There will 
then remain £3,000,000, to be upon exchequer-bills and other securities, on which 
the Bank are to have entire control. We propose that the Bank should have a 
limited right in certain cases of necessity to limit its issues upon that portion of the 
amount of £14,000,000 of securities, viz., £3,000,000. Circumstances might 
arise in which the Bank (it is not beyond the limits of possibility) might find it 
necessary to restrict its issues (to restore the exchanges, &c.) within that amount of 
£14,000,000. In that case we propose to give to the Bank the power of diminishing 
the £3,006,000 of securities deposited, in addition to the £11,000,000 of debt 
assigned. I can hardly conceive a case in which the issues could safely be limited to 
less than £11,000,000. But then, we propose this—we propose that of every issue 
taking place beyond the £14,000,000, the profit shall belong exclusively to the 
Government. The Bank shall not be allowed to issue notes beyond £14,000,000, 
without transferring the entire net profit of the additional portion to the Govern- 
ment. But here it is necessary to interpose a check, in case issues should be ever un- 
wisely denied ; and we propose that the Bank shall be restrained from making any 
issue on an additional amount of securities, excepting after reporting the circum- 
stances to the Government, and having the assent of three of its members to the 
step. Let me illustrate what I mean by a particular case, The ordinary 
issue is £14,000,000. Supposing the Bank to negotiate with some of the 
issuing banking bodies, and that the latter should agree to annihilate £2,000,000 
of their issues, and to substitute for those issues the same amount of Bank 
paper, there would, in that case, be a gap in the circulation of the country to 
that extent, and it would be open to the Bank (as there existed that void) to increase 
the issues to that amount. You ought not, though the profits belong to Governs 
ment (it may be said), you ought not to prevent the issue of the £2,000,000 becausé 
you have not to that amount, bullion, as the foundation of the equality of that amount, 
corresponding with the total; but you may increase the securities by £1,200,000. 
We propose, then, that such increase shall not take place without the sanction of 
three members of the Government. The only circumstance I can foresee, justifying 
the increase of issues (beyond the ordinary amounts), is the necessity for filling up 
avoid. I propose this, not for the purpose of intermeddling in the affairs of the 
Bank, but to introduce some additional guarantee for the public. The amount of 
securities having been fixed by Parliament, we will not allow them to be increased 
at the discretion of the Bank, and without the concurrence of the Government. If 
wish to explain myself as fully as possible. Let me here advert to the ‘legal 
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tender.”’ A clause in the charter enables country bankers to exchange their notes for the 
notes of the Bank. I opposed the insertion of that clause. I thought it inconsistent 
with the great principle of immediate convertibility. The argument was, that it 
had a tendency to diminish panic, and prevent a ‘‘ run’’ for gold. In my view the less 
Parliament interferes in such subjects, the better. But still I found established 
this power, and I thought it my duty to facilitate the extension of the Bank currency 
by continuing that clause, tending in its operation to familiarize the public with 
Bank paper. I see no advantage in the clause ; but making great changes, I thought 
it advisable to avoid making more than necessary. 

Now I come to the pecuniary engagements made with the Bank upon the part of 
Government. The Bank is to retain the privilege of issuing notes on the securities, 
to the amount of £14,000,000, on an interest of 3 per cent. The gross gains of 
the Bank upon this total of issue would be £420,000. Let us see, in estimating 
the net profits, what will be the deductions to be made. First, we estimated the 
cost of the issue. The Bank, for the sake of the public, conducts its issue on a liberal 
principle. It does not re-issue notes; it provides the means of keeping every note 
issued within 10 years; it gives therefore great facilities to the public in the detec- 
tion of fraud, or the tracing of transactions within that period. The total cost of 
the Bank, on an issue of £20,000,000 has been estimated (by the committee of 
1833) at £117,000, but I am inclined to take it at about £113,000, which taken 
from £420,000, leaves £303,000? There is then to be deducted about £60,000 
composition with the Stamp-office, for the privilege of issuing notes. Then there is 
about £24,000 paid by the Bank to those bankers who undertake to issue Bank of 
England notes (taking 1 per cent. received on a payment of 3 per cent). The result 
after substracting these items, is £220,000 derived from the issuing of notes. We 
are going to affect the privileges of the Bank in this respect—by permitting joint- 
stock banks to enter into competition with the town banking business. What is the 
sum we are to claim from the Bank for continued privileges ? The Bank think we 
ought to make a material deduction from the sum they have hitherto paid— 
£120,000. Our answer is, that though in some respects we affect their pecuniary 
privileges, we give increased stability to their banking business. We must, there- 
fore, insist on an equal payment in future. We have, of course, had negociations 
on the subject ; and I must, in justice to the gentlemen who have conducted it on the 
part of the Bank (the Governor and Deputy-Governor), declare that I never saw 
men influenced by more disinterested or more public-spirited motives than they have 
evinced throughout the affair. They have, so far as was consistent with their more 
direct duties, endeavoured to perform their public obligations to the utmost. They 
have united the performance of their parts as managers of a great institution, 
bound to consult the interests of the proprietors, with the discharge of their duties 
as the heads of a central National Bank. They have shown every disposition to 
promote the public interest, without stipulating for exclusive privileges, and their 
eonduct all along has been marked by the greatest liberality. I hope the House will 
feel that in the resolutions which I intend to propose there is nothing to which the 
Bank and the country ought not to accede with readiness. Hitherto the Bank of 
England have been accustomed to pay to the Government a sum of £120,000, and 
now, that which I propose is that they should in addition to that sum, pay once for all, 
£60,000, being the amount of composition for the issue of their notes, which will 
bring the entire amount to a sum of £180,000, and thus we shall arrive at the 
amount payable during the existence of the Bank Charter. I do not believe that the 
net profit which it will be in the power of the Bank of England to obtain by means 
of its operations as a bank of issue, will exceed £100,000. Now, before I go fur- 
ther, I should wish to remind the House that the sum which the Government pays 
the Bank for the management of the public debt, is £248,000. From that the sum 
of £120,000 will have to be deducted, together with the sum for composition on 
account of stamps, which raises that, as I before stated, to £180,000 The dif- 
ference between that sum and the £248,000 which the management of the public 
debt costs, will form the balance that the Bank of England is to receive from the 
Government. J hope I have so far succeeded in making clear to the House the 
statements and reasonings which I have endeayoured to lay before them; and I now, 
therefore, proceed to another part of the subject, namely, the duration of those 
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privileges which it is intended the Bank should continue to enjoy. Ten years ago 
the Bank received a renewal of its charter, nominally for 21 years, giving to Parlia- 
ment the power of revising that grant when we reached the end of the period at 
which we have now arrived. That which we at present propose, is that there should 
be a power of revision at the end of 10 years; in this respect, however, differing 
from the previous plan, that whereas formerly there existed the same power of revi- 
sion at the end of 10 years, which we now propose to reserve, but there existed at 
the same time a liability to lose that power, if Parliament did not take advantage of 
it precisely at the end of the 10 years, and by such omission on their part they con- 
ferred upon the charter a continued existence for the remaining portion of the term 
of 21 years. But it is now our intention that Parliament should possess the power 
of revision at any time within the latter 11 years of those 21 years, which are to 
constitute the whole period. Thus the revision may take place at the end of 10, or 
at the end of 12 years. I conceive it will be much better for the public that the 
Government should not be exposed to the loss of any opportunity which, after the 
first ten years, may render a revision of the charter necessary. Of course it is only 
fair that the Bank should have a year’s notice of any such intended revision as that 
which I am now contemplating. I hope and trust that the Bank will consider this 
a just arrangement; and I think they ought to regard a year’s notice as a long 
notice ; but I have no wish in any respect to curtail or diminish it, though I am sure 
the public will feel that Parliament should be as much as possible unfettered in its 
right of revision. 

In all other respects I propose to leave other banks on the same footing with the 
the Bank of England. There can be no sort of doubt that Parliament do possess 
the right, whenever they choose to exercise it, of regulating banks of issue in what- 
ever manner the public interests may seem to require; but I do not propose to 
interfere with them to any greater extent than that which I have already stated; and 
the House will also not have forgotten that the measure which I intend to submit to 
their consideration, is one cléarly limited in its operationto England and Wales. Of 
Ireland and Scotland I have said nothing ; for I have thought that the task of dealing 
with this country was sufficiently extensive, and I did not wish that it should be com- 
plicated by the arrangements which the condition and necessities of other parts of the 
United Kingdom might render necessary. Let us, in the first place, establish our system 
of banking and of issue upon sound principles, in England, and let us reserve the 
affairs of Scotland and of Ireland as matters of separate consideration. We ought 
not to permit anything to complicate those interests; they should be dealt with by 
separate means ; and I have, therefore, excluded them from the operation of the 
present measure. Allow me, in this place, to remind the House, that I have not 
proposed to legalize any other banks of issue, nor to permit the formation of any 
new joint stock banks, except after registration, and after subscription to such regu- 
lations as the Government may see necessary to impose upon them and upon joint 
stock banks generally, for the improvement of the system of joint stock banking. These 
regulations, I repeat it, are to be confined to England and Wales. I believe that in Scot- 
land the circulation is rather diminishing than increasing; but with that we have at 
present nothing to do; we have to deal only with two great principles—one is that 
there shall be no new banks of issue, and the other is to subject joint stock banks to 
the approval of Government. -With respect to banking, the case of Ireland is one 
of a peculiar kind. The Bank of Ireland is in a different position from that in 
which the Bank of England stands, and there is no change which can be made in 
the Irish banking system which will not require the most mature consideration. 
Whenever the house thinks proper to go into that question, or whenever the Govern- 
ment finds it necessary to call upon the House to go into it, we should be prepared to 
give it a full and unbiassed consideration; but, for the present, we are to bear in 
mind that it is not now before us. I have said nothing on the subject of small notes, 
and I do not suppose that the House expected that I should. Let me establish first 
the great leading principles which I have been laying before you, and do not require 
that they should be mixed up with any extraneous matter. I have avoided those 
topics, because I felt that if I introduced them, I should raise a storm about me 
which no efforts of minc could allay. One of my objécts has been to make the 
propositions, statements, and observations which it became necessary to address to 
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the House, im such a manner as not to create any alarm; and, as I now approach 
the close of this prolonged discourse, I might, perhaps, under other circumstances, 
have thought it necessary to offer some apology for the length at which it has been 
necessary for me to trespass upon the patience and attention of the House. Upon 
such an occasion as this, however, it is, I presume, not requisite that I should make 
any apology for having taken up so much time. 

Nay, I venture to hope that the House will indulge me with a few moments 
longer, while I briefly recapitulate that to which you have given so much and such 
attentive consideration. I propose to give to the Bank a continuance of its present 
privileges, restricting it as a bank of issue to a circle round London, of which 65 
miles shall be the radius. I likewise propose that it should consist of two depart- 
ments, one being for the purposes of banking, the other for those of issue; because, 
as the House well knows, those branches of business ought to be carried on upon 
totally different principles. I then propose that the issue of the Bank of England 
should be restricted to £14,000,000, upon a fixed amount of security, and that 
when they went beyond that, there should be a power of determining and regulating 
the excess of issue. It is further intended that there should be a weekly publication 
of accounts by the Bank ; so that every merchant should be able to regulate his deal- 
ings by means of the information which those accounts would present. Next, there 
are to be no new banks of issue nor any joint stock banks, excepting such as register 
themselves, and subscribe to the regulations which the Government think it expe- 
dient to propose; thus giving all the assurance, which circumstances permit, that those 
establishments will work as advantageously for the public as the nature of their con- 
stitution permits. The existing banks shall continue to enjoy their privileges, pro- 
vided that they do not exceed certain definite limits as set forth in documents to 
which Parliament will have access, and portions of which will consist of calculations 
founded upon the average of the two proceeding years. Banks which are, at pre- 
sent, banks of issue shall continue to enjoy that privilege; but, if they should, at 
any time, discontinue issues, they shall then lose that privilege. With this check, 
and with the frequent publication of the names of the partners, there will I ven- 
ture to hope, be sufficient checks imposed upon that class of banks. Besides that, 
if the Bank of England publishes weekly accounts, all other bankers will from thence 
know how to regulate their operations; and, I doubt whether it may not be 
expedient to state the maximum amount of issue during the week, so that bankers 
and the public may exercise their discretion in applying for further issues of notes, 
or for an exchange of their securities into gold. I have now, I trust, given a full 
outline of the measure which Her Majesty’s Government intend to introduce, and 
the principles upon which that measure is founded. I will not interfere with exist- 
ing interests, and I do not, this evening, intend to call upon the House to come to 
any vote or to express any opinion, and I venture to hope that individual members 
will consider the whole of the subjects brought forward, before they pronounce any 
opinion upon a question so extensive and important, either for or against the propo- 
sition now laid before them. In the course of to-morrow I intend to put the House 
in possession of the correspondence which has taken place between the Government 
and the Bank of England on this subject. Honourable members will there see, 
more minutely detailed, the principles on which this measure has been prepared ; and 
they will likewise see in that correspondence, a full justification of the terms which 
we have made with the Bank of England. This information is, I maintain it, ne- 
cessary to a formation of sound opinions respecting the important measure which 
the Government have felt it their duty to submit to the consideration of Parliament. 
I do not deny that if these principles be assented to, that assent will be to mea 
great personal gratification. A quarter of a century has passed away since I first 
brought forward that great measure which for ever abolished the system, according 
to which the issue of bank notes was then conducted. To me it will, therefore, be 
a source of great personal gratification, if I now succeed in inducing the House to 
agree to a measure calculated to give additional stability to that which Parliament 
adopted in the year 1819, and to prevent those fluctuations so dangerous to com- 
mercial enterprise. But my gratification will be of a much higher and purer 
description than any satisfaction of a merely personal kind, if I should be fortunate 
enough to have contributed, in any material degree, to prevent a recurrence of those 
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¢alamities which, at different intervals, have marked the last twenty years, such as 
the panics which occurred in 1826, 1834, and 1839. When I see the danger arising 
from the Bank of England having recourse to foreign establishments; when I look 
at the fluctuations which have taken place in our currency, defeating all the calcula- 
tions upon which commercial enterprise could rest; when I look at the details of 
the failures of joint stock banks; when I remember the amount of the dividends 
paid ; and when I know that that amount is no test of the suffering and anxieties of 
the humbler classes who have been connected with them; when I see joint stock 
banks paying their dividends after long and tedious processes ; when I remember the 
number of £10 and £20 original shareholders ; when I recollect the ruin which they 
have occasioned—into the details of which I will not now enter—my gratification 
will be of the highest and purest kind, if I prevail on the House to adopt a 
measure that will give steadiness to the character of our resources, which will inspire 
confidence in the circulating medium, which will diminish all inducements to fraudu- 
lent speculation and gambling, and shall insure its just reward to commercial enter- 
prise, condacted with honesty, and secured by prudence.”’ 





House of Commons, May 20, 1844. 


This being the day appointed for the discussion of the Government propositions 
respecting the Currency, Sir R. Peex rose and said :— 

‘** Str, I should feel very unwilling to interpose any observations of mine before 
the commencement of the discussion on the resolutions which I am about to move, 
and would content myself with moving, at present, that the House do agree to those 
resolutions, if I did not think it would be for the convenience of many members who 
are likely to take a part in the discussion, and for the benefit of the discussion itself, 
that I should make some explanations on particular points, with respect to which I 
think it more than probable that questions would be asked, referring more to matters 
of detail than tothe principle of the measure. I have, therefore, thought it would 
be better to anticipate many of those questions and answer them altogether, than to 
take them singly, as they rose, and answer the point of detail to which they referred. 
It was necessary, as the House will bear in mind, for Her Majesty’s Government 
to frame their measure, and for me, as the organ of that Government, to make the 
statement which I submitted on the 6th of May, without the advantage of communi- 
cating with parties whose opinions, on such a measure as that we proposed, were 
justly entitled to great weight; but, in my opinion, deep and entire secrecy, in all mat- 
ters calculated to affect the currency, was absolutely necessary ; and, however much 
we might feel disposed to confide in the h and integrity of many individuals in 
matters affecting the monetary interests of the country, yet so delicate was the sub- 
ject, that Government was obliged to forego the information these parties could well 
bestow, and content themselves with such information as the evidence taken before 
various committees and their own experience might supply. We thus, I may say, 
necessarily lost all the information which secret communications with private indi- 
viduals would be calculated to produce. Our plan, therefore, such as it is, was con- 
fined to ourselves as a Government, until the time when it became my duty to lay it 
in detail before the House and the country. If, under such circumstances, after the 
communications which had been made to us on the subject from various quarters, 
we had seen reason to alter or modify any part of our plan, we should have had no 
hesitation whatever in stating such modification to the House; but having had such 
communications as those to which I have referred, I feel bound to say that we have 
seen no reason whatever to modify the plan which I proposed to the House on the 
6th of this month. To all the principles which I then laid down I now adhere; 
and, having had the opportunity of conferring with the proprietors of joint stock 
and private banks in the country, I am not able now to state any willingness 
on the part of Her Majesty’s ‘Government to qualify the plan I then proposed, 
and I must ask the sense of the House upon that plan as I originally proposed it. 
There are some points of detail, in respect to which I wish to make some observations, 
and there are questions which may be put to me in respect to the detailed execution 
of that plan, which, as I before observed, I wish to anticipate and to give answers to. 
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I will take first that part of the plan which refers to the Bank of England and 
its connexion with the Government. The House will, no doubt, recollect, that when 
I proposed the plan, on the 6th of May, I suggested to the House that it might be 
desirable that the Bank of England should make its issues upon securities and upon 
bullion—partly on the one, and partly on the other; that the amount of securities 
on which issues should be made, should be limited to £14,000,000, and that the 
remainder of the issues of the Bank should take place on the security of bullion 
alone, the amount of that additional circulation being subject to the influence of the 
exchanges and to the necessities of commerce. At the same time, I foresaw a case 
in which it might be consistent with the principle of the proposed measure, and in 
which it would be perfectly legitimate that the Bank of England should add to its 
issue upon securities. Assuming the circulation of the joint stock banks and of the 
country banks to be about £8,000,000 at the present time, it is possible, either 
through the occasional failure of some of these establishments, or from the voluntary 
liquidation of their accounts, or in consequence of an agreement with the Bank of 
England, that some portion of their existing circulation may be discontinued. Sup- 
pose the country circulation to be £8,000,000, and that in consequence of volun- 
tary agreements, or other causes, it should be diminished by one half, to £4,000,000, 
—in that case it might be perfectly fit that the Bank of England, in order to supply 
the void thus created, should issue Bank of England notes, and that that issue 
should, in part, take place upon securities. I proposed originally that the Bank of 
England should not be permitted to increase its issues upon securities, except after 
communication made to the Government, and with the consent of three members of 
the Government,—the First Lord of the Treasury, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and the President of the Board of Trade. I did not reserve that power of increasing 
the issues upon securities, from any distrust of the great principles which I laid down ; 
I did not propose that power of interference on the part of the Government, in 
order to meet any imaginary contingencies ; but in order to meet bona fide a par- 
ticular case—namely, the cessation of certain banks of issue, other than the Bank of 
England, to supply the country with their own notes. At the same time, on conside- 
ration of that part of the plan, I think it would be advisable, if possible, to pre- 
vent all interference in this matter on the part of the Executive, or of the representa- 
tives of the executive Government; and yet, at the same time, I don’t think it would 
be advisable to give to the Bank an absolute power, by law, to increase its circula- 
tion upon securities in certain cases, because I am not quite clear, that even where 
there should be that void on account of the withdrawal of other circulation, it would 
follow, as a matter of course, that there shall be a corresponding necessity for an 
issue upon securities. Take the case at present—the Bank is possessed of a great 
amount of bullion—not less than £16,000,000. The banking department of the 
Bank of England is possessed of not less than £30,000,000 of bank notes, 
£14,000,000 issued on securities, and £16,000,000 on bullion; a great proportion 
of these bank notes will necessarily lie dormant in the coffers of the banking depart- 
ment, because it is not possible that more than £22,000,00 can be made available 
for the supply of the legitimate demands of commerce. Supposing, then, this void 
to be created—in the county of Cornwall, for instance—a void of say £200,000 by 
the withdrawal of country notes in circulation, I am not all prepared to say that 
the Bank of England ought, at once, to increase its issue of notes upon securities. 
Why should not the country banks apportion some portion of the dormant notes in 
the Bank of England to supply this void, paying to the Bank one per cent. on 
account of the accommodation for issuing these notes? If it should be desirable 
to issue fresh notes on securities, then it will be advisable that the Bank should 
have power to issue them; but I don’t think it advisable that, under all circum- 
stances, the supply of that void should be made by the Bank on the increase of secu- 
rities. I propose to reconcile these two objects in a manner perfectly unexception- 
able, avoiding any direct interference on the part of the Executive. I propose, in 
the preamble of the clause, to recite, distinctly, what are the grounds which, in the 
opinion of Parliament, will justify an increased issue by the Bank, on securities ; 
these are, the failure of a country bank, the voluntary withdrawal by a country bank 
of its issues, or an undertaking by a country bank to abolish its own circulation 
upon the condition of issuing Bank of England notes. The recital of this in the 
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preamble, will shew the intentions of Parliament. I propose, then, that the Bank, 
if-it should desire to make an increased issue of notes upon securities, should not be 
allowed to do so except upon application to the executive Goverment, and permis- 
sion given by Her Majesty in Council, such permission to be published immediately 
afterwards in the London Gazette. I prefer that, to giving the Bank an absolute 
power, under any circumstances, to increase its issue of notes. I am certain, that 
while the present management of the Bank continues, that power would not be 
unduly taken advantage of ; but still it is advisable to have a check, and I propose 
not to permit the increase of securities except with the sanction of the Council, and 
not to permit that increase except on the distinct condition that the amount of 
additional securities shall not exceed two-thirds of the amount of issue; that 
is to say, that such an increase of issues upon additional securities shall only 
take place under certain foreseen circumstances, and then it shall be in conformity 
with the original principle, and be made on security reserved in bullion, amount- 
ing to one-third of the securities taken. This is the precautionary measure which 
I propose. 

There is another point of great importance connected with the issues of the 
Bank of England, to which I did not direct attention on the last occasion. The 
question is, what is the definition of ‘‘ bullion’’ in this sense? Shall the Bank be 
required to issue notes upon gold coin or bullion given in exchange alone? Or shall 
the Bank be permitted to issue notes in exchange for silver as well as gold, either indis- 
criminately or with a certain proportion of gold? Hitherto silver has always been in- 
cluded inthe return made by the Bank. ‘‘Bullion’’ meanssilveraswellasgold. ‘‘ Bullion’ 
means not merely gold coin or bullion of the standard weight, but it means gold in 
bars—standard gold. Bullion hitherto always has included silver. Now, shall we 
hereafter include silver in the amount of securities on which the Bank shall be al- 
lowed to issue? This is a very important consideration. We have entered into no 

ment with the Bank on the subject, but have kept ourselves entirely free. 
And now I proceed to state the preponderance of my opinion on that point. It 
would seem, at first sight, that the strict adherence to principle, would compel you 
to confine the issue of notes to the possession of gold alone—not to classify or 
include silver as bullion, but to limit the Bank, when it made an issue of notes, to 
make that issue on gold alone. That would not necessarily deprive the Bank of its 
possession of silver, because, in its banking department, if it thought fit, it might 
appropriate a portion of its banking funds to the possession of silver, and hold 
silver in the banking department; but, as that would not be accompanied by any 
profit to the Bank, we can hardly expect the Bank, however desirable this might be, 
to lay out considerable sums of money in the purchase of silver to be held in the 
banking departuent, and not to be the foundation of issue; and, therefore, if we 
prevent the Bank from issuing any portion of its notes upon silver, we must be 
prepared to expect that the Bank will hold very little silver. Having considered 
this subject, I think considerable public inconvenience might arise if we prevented 
the Bank altogether from issuing any portion of its notes upon silver. I am not 
speaking of any compromise of the great principle, that gold is the only standard, 
and that he to whom a debt is due, has a right to demand a payment of that debt in 
gold. I propose that the only legal payment by the Bank shall be in gold—that he 
who presents £50 in notes to the issue department of the Bank, shall have a rigbt to 
demand 50 sovereigns in gold. I propose that he who takes gold bullion of standard 
weight to the Bank, shall have a right to demand notes in exchange; that the tran- 
sactions of the public with the Bank, so far as gold is concerned, shall be perfectly 
unrestrained, making a reduction of 1}d. difference in the gold delivered to the Bank 
in exchange for notes, and the gold to be received from the Bank upon the demand 
of a person presenting notes. That is to say, that every person shall have a right 
to sell gold to the Bank, and demand payment in notes on depositing gold, receiving 
£3 178. 9d. per ounce for that gold; and shall have a right to demand gold in 
exchange for his notes, in sovereigns or gold of the standard weight and quality, at 
the rate of £3 17s. 104d. per ounce, thus allowing 14d. for the expense of coinage. 
Thus, there will be a perfect liberty of action on the part of the public, with respect 
to the deposit of gold and the demand for notes, and with respect to the demand for 
notes and the deposit of gold, making only a difference of 14d. per ounce when gold 
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is paid in. When a person pays in gold, he is to receive in exchange £3 178. 9d. 
per ounce in coined gold, of standard weight and fineness. Of course I would pro- 

to make no alteration whatever in that respect ; I leave unfettered the right of 
every man to demand gold in exchange for his notes ; but the question is, whether 
I shall permit optional dealings with the Bank with respect to silver. I hope 
the country will not admit the substitution of silver for gold; but at the same time, 
it does expose us to slight inconvenience with other countries, who have adopted 
silver as a standard in their speculations or international transactions, in case of 
reference to that different standard. If you will permit the Bank to hold a certain 
portion of silver, and to pay it to those who are ready to receive it for their 
notes, you will materially tend to diminish any practical inconvenience from the 
difference of standard of two countries. When the exchange is high, and the price 
of silver low, at present the silver is sent out of this country in exchange for gold, 
and the gold is deposited in the Bank. If you will permit the Bank to pay silver 
to those willing to receive it, the Bank takes the expenditure and charge of that 
export of silver and import of gold, and it will be saved to those concerned. There 
will be another reason for adopting this principle; remittances are now made to 
a considerable extent from America and China in silver; and, assuming that the Bank 
in its banking department won’t make any investment in silver, if we prevent it from 
issuing notes on silver altogether, there will be no demand for silver in this country, and, 
as a necessary consequence, silver must seek for a market in foreign countries. Then, 
again, there is a great facility in conducting commercial transactions in some parts 
of the world, particularly in India and China, by having access to a stock of silver. 
Remittances are often made in silver, and parties would be able to make these 
remittances, when necessary, direct to India or China, instead of being, as now, 
subject to the disadvantage of having to send to the continent, for the purpose of 
obtaining that silver. Therefore, it appears to me, perfectly consistent with our 
principle, and to be giving an advantage to commerce, if we permit the Bank to issue 
a portion of its notes on silver, not limiting the Bank to the sum, but to consider 
silver as a valuable commodity, to be dealt in according to the option of the buyers. 
Silver has now ceased to be a standard of value. Formerly, 5s. 2d. an ounce was 
the Mint price for silver; but there is now no reference whatever to it. Your 
silver coin is now a mere token, and nothing else. 5s. 2d. an ounce does not designate 
the value of your silver coin. The pound of silver now is about 66s. instead of 62s.; 
taking out of that a seignory of 6 per cent.; you limit the amount to which it can be 
a legal tender to 40s., making it a mere token subservient to the gold coin, but not a 
legal standard. Having a stock of silver secures these advantages, it rectifies the 
exchanges, and is of advantage to commerce. I am inclined to propose, that the 
Bank shall be allowed to issue a portion of its notes upon silver, but that the amount 
of silver upon which notes shall be issued, shall not exceed one-fourth of the value— 
that is to say, for the issue on £5,000,000 of bullion, the issue shall be on £4,000,000 
of gold and on £1,000,000 of silver. If it shall be necessary for the Bank to 
increase its supply of gold, the Bank must be responsible for the loss, and convert its 
silver into gold, and the Bank must run the risk that there may be in converting 
its silver into gold, in case there should be a demand for gold which its stock will 
not satisfy. I think it is quite consistent with our principle, guarding against the 
possibility of any over-issue, still to require that gold, and gold alone, shall be re« 
ceived in payment of a debt. I think we are maintaining our principle, and yet 
giving an advantage to the Bank, in retaining the rectification of the exchanges with 
certain places, and in enabling merchants to made their remittances in silver to 
India and China and other places ; I think this is for the advantage of commerce— 
an advantage which we must relinquish if we confine the issue to gold, and gold 
alone. These are the only two points on which I have to offer any explanation as 
to the Bank of England. 

I proceed now to offer explanations as to the other banking establishments—the 
joint-stock banks and the private banks of this country. I propose that every bank 
which actually, on the 6th May, had the privilege of issuing notes should, so long as 
it thinks fit, continue to exercise that privilege. I propose that the Stamp-office 
shall make out an immediate estimate of the amount which each issuing bank has 
issued for the two years last preceding the 6th of May—that is, from the 6th May. 
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1842, to the 6th May, 1844—that that shall be the period over which the average 
issues shall be taken. I propose that every banking establishment now having the 
privilege of issue (or which, I should rather say, had that privilege, on the 6th of 
May, when I proposed the intentions of the Government) should continue to have 
that privilege to a limited amount, while Parliament thinks fit, taking as a maximum 
the average amount for the last two years. I propose that a weekly return shall be 
made of the amount of these issues, or rather that each bank shall return to Govern- 
ment a daily account of the amount of its issues, through the Stamp-office ; that 
from the daily accounts so made to the Stamp-office, there shall be formed a weekly 
aggregate average, and on some day following that week of issue, there shall appear 
in the Gazette, or in some public document tantamount to the Gazette, an account 
of the amount of actual issue of each bank. Some of the Banks have stated that 
this would be inconvenient. They state this, that to limit them upon each day to a 
maximum amount, would snbject them possibly to an unintentional violation of the law. 
Supposing a bank were entitled to issue, for instance, calculating the average of the 
last two years, £50,000, my original proposal was that in no day in the week should 
the issue exceed £50,000. I propose now to make this modification, in order to 
guard against penalties for unintentional violations of the law, that they should take 
the average of the week, and that, if the average of the week shall not exceed the 
amount to which each bank is entitled to issue, in that case, there shall be no penalty. 
For instance, if upon the Wednesday they issue £50 more than they are entitled to 
issue, and if, upon the Thursday or the Friday, they issue £50 less, then there will 
be no penalty. Then I propose that, in the following week, the Stamp-office should 
name, in the case of each bank, the particular day when the returns of the preceding 
week shall be made. Take a bank, for instance, at some distance from London, and 
it might be impossible or very inconvenient for that bank to make its returns upon 
the Saturday night, for the week preceding. The time for making the return of each 
bank to the Stamp-office will, in a great measure, depend upon the distance of the seat 
of issue from the Stamp-office, and upon the number of its branches. I propose, 
therefore, to give to the Stamp-office the power of determining upon what day the 
return for the preceding week shall be made. For instance, in the case of the 
Devonshire bank, until Thursday might be given for the return of the issue of the 
preceding week. The day for each bank will, as I before said, depend upon its dis- 
tance from the Stamp-office, and upon other conditions. I still propose to require 
the weekly publication of the issues, and that that publication shall take place as 
shortly after the period of issue as possible. I propose still to require the publica- 
tion periodically of the names of all partners in private banks and in joint-stock banks, 
as well as the transfer of all shares, and though I do not intend to intermeddle in 
the private concerns of the bankers, or to attempt to pursue a course which I believe 
to be vexatious on the one hand, and delusive on the other, yet I propose to exempt 
issues from this rule, and to require that every bank which has and which chooses to 
exercise the privilege of issue shall—Ilst, not be allowed to exceed the amount 
which it has issued on the average of the last two years; and, 2nd, that it shall 
make a weekly publication of its issues. Now there are some cases in which, within the 
period of two years, there have been unions of banks, in which one bank has purcha- 
sed the right of another bank—the goodwill of the concern ; and in such a case if 
we take the average amount of the issues of the surviving bank, that might not be 
perfectly fair, because the présent amount of issues might greatly exceed the amount 
which would appear upon the average of two years. In the bill therefore, I shall 
provide for cases where there has been a union under contract and written agree- 
ment, upon that contract and written agreement being furnished to the Stamp-office. 
Our wish is to prevent individual inconvenience as far as possible—to reconcile the 
establishment of the great principles which pervade this measure with as little 
danger and inconvenience to parties as possible. 

I have been asked what I propose to do with respect to branch banks. I have 
have been asked, ‘‘ May joint-stock banks now in existence add to the number of 
their branches.”” My answer to that is, ‘‘They may.”’ But they must not upon 
that account increase the maximum of their circulation. They may transfer it from 
one branch which is possessed of that privilege, to another branch hereafter to be 
constituted, but in no case whatever may that variation of privilege or that addition 
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to the branches lead to an increase of the maximum of their circulation. We know 
the maximum at present to be about £8,000,000. That is about the amount of 
issue in England and Wales, calculated upon the average of the last two years; and 
we intend, as far as we can, to give to the Bank of England, which is to have an 
increased controlling power over their issues, the conviction, that in no case can that 
amount be exceeded. I have been asked this question—‘‘ Supposing there should be 
now two private banks with three partners each, will you object to the consolidation 
of those private banks, and the carrying on of the concern as one private bank with 
six partners, instead of as two banks with three partners each, and what would be the 
amount of issue in that case to which that private bank would be entitled ?”’ In answer 
to that I say, it is but just that there should be no objection to the consolidation, and 
that the united bank should have the power of issuing an amount of notes equal to 
the aggregate amount of the two banks when separate. Then again there would be 
no increase of the total amount. In respect of branches, I should state that I think 
the law requires amendment upon that point. I doubt the policy of appointing too 
numerous branches. I doubt it for the advantage of the bankers themselves. I do 
very much doubt whether these banks, having 50‘or 60 branches in very small towns, 
renting houses, and appointing efficient persons to superintend them, is a wise 
policy. I doubt the policy of having so great a number of those establishments. It 
is the great competition which exists and the desire to monopolize the circulation 
which lead to it. The law, however, offers, no impediment to it ; it rather encour- 
ages it, because the law only requires the payment of duties for four branches, and 
for no more. That is to say, that the joint stock-bank taking out a licence for four 
branches has the power to establish an unlimited further number without any further 
payment. Now I will not object to the establishment of new branches, but I will 
require the payment of the licence for each new branch established. I will not 
encourage the establishment of branch banks by making the-payment of four entitle 
to the establishment of 50. I propose, therefore, if any bank establishes a new 
branch that it shall be required to pay for the licence—a sum which I believe 
amounts to about £30. Then I have been asked, ‘‘ Do I propose that joint-stock 
banks shall have the liberty to purchase up the right of the circulation of private 
banks? ’’ I am willing so long as the character of the institution is not changed 
to admit of their consolidation; but I won’t permit a joint-stock bank to increase 
its circulation by purchasing up the right of a private bank, thus altering the 
character altogether of the private bank, and increasing the circulation of the 
joint-stock bank. No considerations of justice require that such should be 
allowed, and I think it not right to give such power as regards issue, and 
I speak now of issue only. Then I have been asked again, ‘‘ Will you permit the 
substitution of partners? Will you allow the son to be placed in the position of his 
father !’’ I say, ‘‘certainly.’’ At the same time I give no guarantee.as to the con- 
tinuance of these privileges. I think Parliament has a perfect right at any time, if 
these privileges be abused, to control that prerogative which ought to belong to the 
Crown, but which belongs now to private individuals. So long, however, as the 
present system exists, I advise the House not to attempt a vexatious and unnecessary 
interference with these concerns. I say, therefore, by all means permit the sub- 
stitution of the son for the father. I am of opinion, also, that to permit the en- 
trance of a new partner may be advantageous to the public, as well as to the bank 
itself. A wealthy man may be desirous to add his capital and his responsibility to the 
bank, and to such a course I oppose no objection. It is said, ‘‘ Suppose, however, 
this principle should be carried on, like the darning of a stocking, which in time 
becomes so darned that none of the original stocking remains—suppose that there 
should be five new partners out of the six, will you then interfere ?’’ I say, ‘‘ No; 
we can’t control those things : we must rather act upon the principle of confidence.’’ 
Then it is said, ‘‘If the whole of the Bank partners be changed, will you then inter- 
fere?’’ I say no: if it still continue to be a private bank, I cannot object. I know it 
is said that that appears to be allowing undue latitude ; perhaps it is ; but, if we at- 
tempted to introduce some cunningly devised clause to prevent it, we should find the 
utmost difficulty in effecting it. The partners might retire one by one, having their 
places filled up by new ones, till gradually the whole of them were changed. We 
only want to have security against the issues going beyond their present amount— 
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to increase the controlling power of the Bank of England—and to enable the Bank 
of England, with the consent of the parties, to substitute their notes for the notes 
which they issue now ; but we do not wish, as I have already said, any interference 
with the concerns of private banks, which could be considered as vexatious or unjust. 
There is an important stipulation which I propose to make with the Bank of 
England, and which, I think to be just to other banks. Some of those banks have 
inquired, whether I would permit the discontinuance by them of their arrangements 
with the Bank of England, and the substitution of a corresponding amount of their 
own notes, thus increasing the issue of their own notes beyond the average of the 
two years. Some wish, I say, to substitute their own notes for Bank of England 
notes, just to the amount to which they now circulate Bank of England notes. I 
don’t propose to permit that arrangement. I don’t propose that any bank, having 
entered into an arrangement with the Bark of England, shall be allowed to dis- 
continue the Bank of England notes, and to resume their own notes; but, if I refuse 
that to the private bank, I should give that private bank a guarantee that the Bank 
of England will grant to that bank the accommodation of Bank of England notes, 
upon as favourable terms as it ever possessed. Of course, we must guard against 
the abuse of power ; because the Bank of England, knowing that we intend to pre- 
vent the resumption of their own notes to private banks, might say to them, ‘‘ We 
will only give you 10s. per cent. in future for issuing our notes.’”’ That bank 
would then be subject to a considerable loss by the control which the Bank of 
England would have over it. Now, I propose, with the consent of the Bank, that 
any party wishing to relinquish its connexion with the Bank of England, may have 
the power of doing so; but it shall not be allowed to resume its own issues. If, on 
the other hand, it wishes to continue its connexion, the Bank of England shall be 
compelled upon the present terms to give it Bank of England notes. At the same 
time it is necessary to explain, that this privilege of issuing Bank of England notes, 
is compensated for in two different ways. The Bank of England has transactions 
with banks issuing Bank of England notes of a double character. In some cases it 
has permitted the bank to open a discount account for a limited sum, at a fixed 
rate of three per cent. In other cases the Bank, upon the extinction of the cir- 
culation of a private bank, has permitted that bank to issue Bank of England notes, 
and has given one per cent. upon the amount of Bank of England notes, actually in 
circulation from that bank. We can’t propose to permit the three per cent. account, 
and I think very justly, because in point of fact that is taken advantage of, just ac- 
cording to the rate of interest in the market. The Bank of England can never 
entirely depend upon the discount account. The Bank of England, therefore, wisely 
in my opinion, in order to simplify the accounts, and to have a more complete con- 
trol over them, interferes to substitute the one per cent. accounts for the three per 
-cent. account, to discontinue the practice of the discount account, but to give one 
per cent. to all banks issuing Bank of England notes. I think it right to give this 
public announcement, that the Bank of England cannot pretend to enter into 
negotiations with any bank, which is not willing to employ Bank of England notes 
upon that footing. 

I do not think there is any other point of importance, with respect to which I 
have any explanation to offer, and here, perhaps, I ought to terminate my ex- 
planation, and permit the house to resume its discussion upon them ; but I am told 
that my chain of argument, the other night, was incomplete—that there was no 
necessary connexion between my premises, which some were ready to admit, and my 
conclusions—that I did not show the necessity of interfering with the circulation of 
joint-stock banks or country banks—that I did not establish the policy of giving au 
increased control to the Bank of England over other banks : now, I am not conscious 
that that link in the chain was wanting; because, I attempted to shew that 
competition amongst the issuers of notes was a bad principle—that the same argu- 
ments which went in support of competition in the supply of other articles, did not 
apply to the supply of paper currency. I attempted to show that where there is an 
unlimited number of issues, there is no feeling of individual responsibility, and that 
no man, whatever his desire might be, would make himself a sacrifice to the public 
good, when he knew that his neighbours would not follow his example. I also 
attempted to show, from the admission of the representatives of these issuing banks, 
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that their practice was utterly at variance with all principle, and I recollect it was 
once said by a private issuer, ‘‘ We pay no more regard to the exchanges than to the 
snow upon the mountains.’”” And I showed, upon the admission of Mr. Hobhouse, 
a banker in the south-west of England, that the circulation of the country banks 
was not at all governed by either a glut or a drain of gold—that, in fact, when the 
Bank of England reduced its issues, the country banks increased theirs, and thus 
counteracted the control of the Bank of England, which could never take measures 
for countervailing the evil, being sure that whatever it did would be counterbalanced 
by the increased issue of country banks. I referred also to the United States, where 
there were no private but only joint-stock banks, based upon principles nominally 
and theoretically good—where there were excellent arrangements for immediate 
convertibility, based upon the infinite liability of shareholders ; but there was also 
the unlimited purchase and increase of issue, and you had unlimited competition and 
unlimited ruin. I endeavoured to convince you by these means of the necessity of 
increasing the control over banks of issue. If you let me go to your own colonies 
where you have unlimited responsibility—to the Mauritius—to Australia—to any 
colony you can name, I will show you from your own colonies that the principle of 
of unlimited competition, though accompanied with immediate convertibility, gives 
no security. I do not want to leave the chain incomplete, I want every link to be 
perfect, and I know the necessity of showing the policy of this measure, which 
interferes with long-established principles and usage; and now, as some do not think 
that I clearly demonstrated it before, I will endeavour to supply the link in the 
chain, and I will endeavour to demonstrate it from your own experience, and from 
your own country—England and Wales; from the admissions of the advocates of 
the present system ; from the example of the United States; and from the example of 
your colonies: from all these sources I will endeavour to prove to your conviction, 
that, after the experience of 25 years, now is the time when, if you are wise, you 
will take security against the unlimited competition in issues, will increase the con- 
trol of one superintending bank, and will prevent alternations and vicissitudes in 
that which is to regulate the value of everything in this country. 

Now, let us take the three great periods when the Bank has been in danger, when 
the principle of convertibility has been in danger, and I will attempt to show that 
that danger has arisen from the unwillingness or incompetency of country banks to 
reduce their issues. There have been, I think, four such periods in the history of 
the Bank of England—in 1825, in 1832, in 1835-36, and in 1838-1839. Let us 
see in three of these periods what has been the action of the country banks. In 
November, 1823—beginning with the crisis of 1825—the bullion in the possession 
of the Bank was £13,760,000. In November, 1825, it was reduced to £3,012,000. 
It was quite clear, then, that there ought to have been a great reduction in the issue. 
It is strange what opinions are entertained upon this subject. Every day brings me 
new papers and new opinions. I have had three pamphlets to-day. There is one 
published to-day, called, ‘‘ Metallic Currency, a Barrier to the Progress of Civiliza- 
tion, and the Primary Cause of Restrictions on International Commerce; with Sug- 
gestions for placing the Currency of Great Britain upon a new basis.’”” That basis 
being, that the State conferring the security would have the benefit of its paper being 
made the basis of the currency, and that, upon this basis a sound and comparatively 
inexpensive medium would be supplied, adequate to the growing demands of the age, 
instead of the present incongruous circulation, which is often insufficient in amount, 
always expensive from its constitution, and unsound from the latitude which it affords 
to any individual to utter it. But I can gain nothing from that. I see that errors 
upon this subject still continue, in some parts of the country, unremoved. I assume 
that the great majority of this House is convert to the doctrine that there is only 
one standard of value. I shall not waste time, therefore, in discussing that point. 
If that be correct, when the bullion in the Bank was reduced from £13,760,000 in 
November, 1823, to £3,012,000 in November, 1825, there ought to have been a 
great reduction in the amount of the circulating medium of notes. But, instead of 
that, at the very time the amount of country notes was increased, and not diminished 
— increased actually from £4,000,000 to £8,000,000. I believe the great security 
we have now is this,—that the Bank of England acts upon more enlightened views 
than it did then. But at that period, when there was such an immense reduction in 
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the amount of bullion, there was a great increase in the amount of country bank 
circulation. On the 1st of January, 1834, the bullion in the Bank of England 
amounted to £9,948,000; in 1837 it had suffered a diminution of about £6,000,000, 
being reduced to £4,071, 000, while the country bank circulation had increased from 
£10,142,000 in 1834, to £il 031,000 in 1837, and in the middle of August, 1836, 
when you were at the very verge of the crisis, the country bank circulation was 
actually at £12,000,000. There again we have proved by facts, not by reason, nor 
by the admission of advocates, that at three great periods of great crisis and embar- 
rassment—we have proved, -; experience and practice, that the country bank circu- 
lation was increased instead of being diminished. On the 26th of June, 1838, the 
bullion at the Bank was £9,722,000! in ~T 1839, it was reduced to £4,344 ,000, 
and the country bank circulation, instead of being diminished, was again increased. 
It was £11,740,000 when the Bank had only £10,000, 000 of gold, and it was 
increased to £12,725,000, when the Bank had only £4,300,000 of bullion. These 
might have been the fruits of some improvident acts of the Bank, which I do not 
stand here to defend ; but it appears, from a reference to those three periods, that in 
proportion as the bullion i in the Bank diminished, the issues of the country paper 
increased. Why? Because there was a rise of prices—because there was specula- 
tion—and these increased issues were adding fuel to the flames, and multiplying the 
evils of the system. I ask you, then, whether, after all this experience, you are 
not convinced that the time is come when you should apply a remedy to prevent a 
recurrence of such mischiefs for the future? I wish to speak with all respect of 
joint stock banks ; I know they have rendered great service in some respects; but 
we must tell them that it is the bounden duty of the Legislature to take some pre- 
caution against the repetition of those abuses which have been practised. You must 
deal with improvident speculations as well as with the imperfections of the system. 
When I look back at the history of private banks for the last thirty years, I am only 
surprised that it should be reserved to the 20th May, 1844, to take precautions against 
these monstrous abuses. 

The right hon. baronet then read the following return of the number of private 


banks which became bankrupt in the years 1839, 1840, 1841, 1842, and 1843, 
with the amount of dividends paid, so far as the same can be ascertained :— 





Number Of which Number that paid 
of were Dividends, 
Bankruptcies.| Banks of Issue. jand Amount of Dividends, 





under 5s. 
under 10s. 
no dividend. 
under 5s. 
under 10s. 
1 under 15s. 
17 no dividend. 


5 under 5s. 

6 under 10s. 
under 15s. 
under 20s. 


— 


wr onwree 


no dividend. 
under 5s. 

no dividend. 

div. not ascertain: 
under 5s. 

under 10s. 

1 under 15s. 

1 under 20s. 

6 div. not ascertained 
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Only consider (remarked the right hon. baronet upon the year 1840) what an amount 
and what an intensity of suffering must have been caused by 24 banks breaking, and 
17 of them paying no dividend. And upon whom did that calamity fall most heavily ? 
Just upon that class which was the least able to bear it. Yet what were the small 
farmers and traders todo? They had no option but to take their cash to the nearest 
bank. I go further—I go back to the years 1814, 1815, and 1816. In those years 
alone about 140 country banks failed, and there were 89 commissions of bankru; 
issued. Then look at 1825 and 1826, at 1835 and 1836, and at 1839 and 1840. It 
is impossible for the House, having regard to the experience of those years, and to 
the consequence of the failure of those establishments, particularly those which exer- 
cised the privilege of issuing, to let this opportunity pass without taking some 
security against the recurrence of those evils. I called for a return of the estates of 
bankrupts from January 1, 1839, to April 1, 1844, I will not mention names ; 
but the return from the Bankruptcy Court of the estates of some of those banks 
which have failed since 1839, really makes one shudder that such things should be 
permitted. Here is the return :—‘‘ Case No. 1. Cause of failure—Speculation in 
Spanish Bonds.’’ That is to say, the cause of failure was a banker carrying on a 
banking business in a country town, everything apparently going on well, having 
the confidence of the shopkeeper and farmer placed in him, while, at the same 
moment, with the assets of these people he is speculating in Spanish Bonds, and 
then comes a complete crash and no dividend. ‘‘ 2. Banker and spirit merchant.’’ 
The spirit trade was obliged to pay much more than its whole profits to the family of 
the banker’s father, and acted as a drain upon the bank. ‘‘3. Advances to the part- 
ners and bad speculations entered into by more than one of the partners.’’—That is 
to say, a partner having a private account takes from the capital of the bank the 
money he wants to meet his private accounts. ‘‘ No. 4. Loss on railway specula- 
tions.’’—-Converting credit into money, not trading at all upon capital, and yet 
entering into great railway speculations! ‘‘ 5. The bank has been insolvent for many 
years.’’—Loss by bads debts, £145,600. ‘‘6. The banker succeeded to a consider- 
able property ; mortgaged his estate, overdrew his private accounts with the bank, 
issued promissory notes to the amount of £14,000, bearing interest to depositors of 
small sums among the humbler classes of society ; £5,590 of promissory notes pay- 
able to bearer on demand.”’ ‘‘7 .This bank had been insolvent for many years ; lost 
large sums in a sugar-refinery, and £67,000 in a commercial house at Glasgow.’’ 
**8. Uncle and nephew partners. In the course of 11 years, the nephew dissipated 
£1,000,000 of the partnership assets; the uncle died in 1838, leaving a large fortune 
among his relations ; the nephew committed suicide in October, 1840, when frauds 
were discovered.” ‘ 9. Liabilities, £157,960; dividend, none; assets, £20.’’ 
**10. Date of fiat, July 12,1842. No dividend yet made ; bankrupt had certain race- 
horses, from which the sum of £750 5s. was netted.’’ 
It is obvious, then, that some effectual steps must be taken to purify the system. 
I propose to constitute new joint-stock banks, not interfering with existing interests, 
But no existing interest has a right to complain if the new joint-stock banks are 
established upon the principles of a paid-up capital, the auditing of accounts, and 
other principles of security. Have I not shown that it is impossible, with any 
to the safety of the credit of the country, to permit the present system to go 
on without control? And I do not see that if we interfere with no existing interest, 
any one will have a right to protest against the establishment of new banks, subject 
to proper regulations. I hope neither country bankers, nor country gentlemen, nor 
the agricultural class, nor the manufacturing class, will be alarmed atthis measure, 
or deem it necessary to oppose it, lest the facilities of commerce should be in any 
way impeded. I believe the notions of giving facilities to commerce, when carried 
beyond a certain point, are fraught with mischief. You have a right to give facilities 
as to capital; you have a right to enter the field with capital ; let there be unrestric- 
ted competition as to capital; but that principle of coining credit without any 
deposit for security,—that practice of coining mere personal credit into money, so 
as to be the medium of exchange, is a principle and a practice which is not inter- 
woven with the prosperity of this country. I say you may advance capital, but I 
say that the advance of credit for forming the circulating medium of the country is 
a privilege and an advantage to which, when you constitute a new order of things, 
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none are entitled. It may be said, that the people will not have faith in the Bank 
of England, that they will object to take Bank of England notes ; that therefore 
there will be a restriction of all facilities, that agricultural prices will fall, and that 
the old accommodation given by the country banks cannot be admitted, even allow- 
ing the present banks to exist. Now, I have just called for this return. The Bank 
of England has a monopoly as far as circulation and issues are concerned within 65 
miles round the metropolis, a circle which embraces some important agricultural 
districts—Essex, Kent, a great part of Suffolk, part of Norfolk, Oxfordshire, 
Hampshire, Hertfordshire, Cambridgeshire, Northamptonshire, Buckinghamshire, 
and Bedfordshire. The total amount of issues independent of the Bank of England 
was £1,329,177. That is all the accommodation that is afforded in this area. The 
issues of banks beyond the 65 miles were £6,728,497. Depend upon it, that such 
an arrangement will be made as will enable both the Bank of England and these 
banks to afford legitimate accommodation to commerce ; but not that acccommoda- 
tion which endangers your note currency as compared with your gold, which is an 
illegitimate accommodation, and arises out of issuing without the security of depo- 
sits. I want to take the precaution in time for preventing a recurrence of the 
calamities heretofore experienced. Do not say—‘‘ I cannot tell what the action of the 
Bank would be from the alterations and fluctuations of the circulating medium ; ”’ 
but establish laws and compel the Bank to take precautions to prevent those vicissi- 
tudes. Do not say, ‘‘I fear I shall not have the power to deal with the patient 
when the paroxysm arrives; ’’ but take means to prevent the disease. Make your 
note currency conform in value with your metallic currency, and fluctuate with its 
fluctuations. These are the principles which I leave to the consideration of the 
committee ; and I trust they will feel that the time is come when some effective check 
must be placed upon the recurrence of these evils, and that they will upon mature 
deliberation be convinced, that consistently with a liberal treatment of the existing 
banks, without the production of a panic, or any violent shock, or embarrassment 
of our monetary and commercial concerns, the measure which I propose may be 
adopted ; and, although it may appear to some on the one hand to interfere too much, 
and to some on the other hand not to carry out immediately the details of the prin- 
ciple for which I contend, I trust that the committee will admit it to be a just mea- 
sure, as a check against the recurrence of many of those mischiefs to which I have 
adverted, and as tending to the establishment of a sound and satisfactory system of 
banking. 
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The following is a copy of the Bill, now before Parliament, brought in by the 
Premier, in pursuance of the Resolutions moved by him on making the Speeches 
above reported. 


A BILL to regulate the issue of bank notes, and for giving to the Governor and 
Company of the Bank of England certain privileges PsA a limited period. 
—Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, May 24, 1844, 


[The words in Italics are proposed to be inserted in the Committee.] 


Whereas it is expedient to regulate the issue in England and Wales of bills or 
notes payable on demand: And whereas an act was passed in the fourth year of the 
reign of His late Majesty, King William the Fourth, entitled, ‘‘ An Act for giving to 
the Corporation of the Governor and Company of the Bank of England certain privi- 
leges, for a limited period, under certain conditions ;’’ and it is expedient that the 
privileges of exclusive banking, therein mentioned, should be continued to the said 
Governor and Company of the Bank of England, with such alterations as are herein 
contained, upon certain conditions : 
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1.—Bank to establish a separate Department for Issue. 


May it, therefore, please your Majesty, that it may be enacted, and be it enacted 
by the Queen’s most excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the 
lords spiritual and temporal, and commons, in this present Parliament assembled, 
and by the authority of the same, that from and after’ the thirty-first day of August, 
one thousand eight hundred and forty-four, the issue of promissory notes of the 
Governor and Company of the Bank of England, payable on demand, shall be sepa- 
parated and thenceforth kept wholly distinct from the general banking business of the 
said Governor and Company ; and the business of and relating to such issue shall be 
thenceforth conducted and carried on by the said Governor and Company in a sepa- 
rate department, to be called ‘‘ The Issue Department of the Bank of England,’’ 
subject to the rules and regulations hereinafter contained ; and it shall be lawful for 
the Court of Directors of the said Governor and Company, if they shall think fit, 
to appoint a Committee or Committees of Directors for the conduct and manage- 
ment of such Issue Department of the Bank of England, and from time to time to 
remove the members, and define, alter, and regulate the constitution and powers 
of such Committee, as they shall think fit, subject to any bye-laws, rules or regu- 
lations which may be made for that purpose: provided nevertheless, that the said 
Issue oy pevy shall always be kept separate and distinct from the Banking Depart- 
ment of the said Governor and Company. 


2.—Extent and Management of Issue by Bank of England. 

And be it enacted, that upon the thirty-first day of August, one thousand eight 
hundred and forty-four, there shall be transferred, appropriated, and set apart by the 
said Governor and Company, to the Issue Department of the Bank of England, 
securities to the value of fourteen million pounds, whereof the debt due by the 
public to the said Governor and Company shall be and be deemed to be a part; and 
there shall also, at the same time, be transferred appropriated and set apart by the 
said Governor and Company to the said Issue Department, so much of the gold coin 
and gold and silver bullion then held by the Bank of England as ‘shall not be required 
by the ing Department thereof ; and thereupon there shall he delivered out of 
the said Issue Department into the said Banking Department of the Bank of Eng- 
land such an amount of Bank of England notes as, together with the Bank of 
England notes then in circulation, shall be equal to the aggregate amount of the 
securities, coin and bullion so transferred to the said Issue Department of the Bank 
of England; and the whole amount of Bank of England notes then in circulation, 
including those delivered to the Banking Department of the Bank of England as 
aforesaid, shall be deemed to be issued on the credit of such securities, coin and 
bullion so appropriated and set apart to the said Issue Department; and from 
thenceforth it shall not be lawful for the said Governor and Company to increase the 
amount of securities for the time being in the said Issue Department, save as herein- 
after is mentioned; but it shall be lawful for the said Governor and Company to 
diminish the amount of such securities, and again to increase the same to any sum 
not exceeding in the whole the sum of fourteen million pounds, and so from time to 
time as they shall see occasion ; and from and after such transfer and appropriation 
to the said Issue department as aforesaid, it shall not be lawful for the said Governor 
and Company to issue Bank of England notes either into the Banking Department 
of the Bank of England, or to any persons or person whatsoever, save in exchange 
for other Bank of England notes, or for gold coin or for gold or silver bullion 
received or purchased for the said Issue Department under the provisions of this act, 
or in exchange for securities acquired and taken in the said Issue Department under 
the provisions herein contained ; and upon any diminution of the aggregate amount 
of coin, bullion and securities in the said Issue Department for the time being, the 
said Governor and Company shall call in and reduce the amount of Bank of England 
notes in circulation to the same extent, and so from time to time: Provided always, 
that it shall be lawful for the said Governor and Company in their Banking Depart- 
ment to issue all such Bank of England notes as they shall, at any time, receive 
from the said Issue Department, or otherwise, in the same manner, in all respects, as 
such issue would be lawful to any other person or persons. 
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3.—Proportion of Silver Bullion to be retained in the Issue Department. 


And whereas it is necessary to limit the amount of silver bullion on which it 
shall be lawful for the Issue Department of the Bank of England to issue Bank of 
England notes; be it therefore enacted, that it shall not be lawful for the Bank of 
England to retain in the Issue Department of the said Bank at any one time, an 
amount of silver bullion exceeding one fourth part of the gold coin and bullion at 
such time held by the Bank of England in the Issue Department. 


4.—All Persons may demand of the Issue Department Notes for Gold Bullion , 


And be it further enacted, that from and after the thirty-first day of August, 
one thousand eight hundred and forty-four, all persons shall be entitled to demand 
from the Issue Department of the Bank of England, Bank of England notes in ex- 
change for gold bullion, at the rate of three pounds, seventeen shillings and nine 
pence per ounce of standard gold. 


5.—Power to increase Securities. 

Provided always, and be it enacted, that if any Banker, who, on the sixth day 
of May, one thousand eight hundred and forty-four, was issuing his own bank 
notes, shall cease to issue his own bank notes, it shall be lawful for Her 
Majesty in Council, upon the application of said Governor and Company, to 
authorize and empower the said Governor and Company to increase the amount 
of securities in the said Issue Department beyond the total sum or value of 
Sourteen million pounds, and thereupon to issue additional Bank of England 
notes to an amount not exceeding such increased amount of securities speci- 
fied in such Order in Council, and so from time to time: Provided always, 
that such increased amount of securities specified in such Order in Council, 
shall, in no case, exceed the proportion of two thirds the amount of bank notes 
which the Banker so ceasing to issue, may have been authorized to issue under the 
provisions of this act; and every such Order in Council shall be published in the 
next succeeding London Gazette. 


6.—Account to be rendered by the Bank of England. 

And be it enacted, that an account of the amount of coin, and of gold and silver 
bullion respectively, and of securities in the Issue Department of the Bank of En- 
gland, and also an account of the capital, stock, and the deposits, and of the money and 
securities belonging to the said Governor and Company in the Banking Department 
of the Bank of England, shall be transmitted by the said Governor and Company, 
weekly, to the Commissioners of Stamps and Taxes for the time being, in the form 
prescribed in the Schedule hereto annexed, marked (A.), and shall be published by 
the said Commissioners in the next succeeding London Gazette. 


7.—Bank of England exempted from Stamp Duty. 

And be it enacted, that from and after the said thirty-first day of August, one 
thousand eight hundred and forty-four, the said Governor and Company of the 
Bank of England shall be released and discharged from the payment of any stamp 
duty or composition in respect of stamp duty, upon or in respect of their 
promissory notes payable to bearer on demand; and all such notes shall thence- 
forth be and continue free and wholly exempt from all liability to any stamp duty 
whatsoever. 

&8.—Bank to allow £180,000 per annum. 

And be it enacted, that from and after the said thirty-first day of August one 
thousand eight hundred and forty-four the payment or deduction of the annual sum 
of one hundred and twenty thousand pounds, made by the said Governor and Com- 
pany under the provisions of the said act passed in the fourth year of the reign of 
His late Majesty King William the Fourth, out of the sums payable to them for the 
charges of management of the public unredeemed debt, shall cease, and in lieu 
thereof, the said Governor and Company, in consideration of the privileges of ex- 
clusive banking, and the exemption from Stamp duties given to them by this act, 
shall, during the continuance of such privileges and such exemption respectively, 
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but no longer, deduct and allow to the public from the sums now payable by law to 
the said Governor and Company, for the charges of management of the public un- 
redeemed debt, the annual sum of one hundred and eighty thousand pounds, any 
thing in any act or acts of Parliament or agreement to the contrary notwithstanding: 
provided always, that such deduction shall in no respect prejudice or affect the rights 
of the said Governor and Company to be paid for the management of the public 
debt at the rate and according to the terms provided in an act passed in the forty- 
eighth year of the reign of his late Majesty King George the third, intituled, ‘‘ An 
act to authorize the advancing for the public service, upon certain conditions, a 
proportion of the balance remaining in the Bank of England for the payment of un- 
claimed dividends, annuities, and lottery prizes, and for regulating the allowances 
to be made for the management of the national debt: 


9.—Bank to allow the Public the Profits of increased Circulation. 

And be it enacted, that in case, under the provisions hereinbefore contained, the 
securities held in the said issue department of the Bank of England shall at any 
time be increased beyond the total amount of fourteen million pounds, then and in 
each and every year in which the same shall happen, and so long as such increase 
shall continue, the said Governor and Company shall, in addition to the said annual 
sum of one hundred and eighty thousand pounds, make a further payment or allow- 
ance to the public, equal in amount to the net profit derived in the said issue depart- 
ment during the current year from such additional securities, after deducting the 
amount of the expenses occasioned by the additional issue during the same period, 
which expenses shall include the amount of any and every composition, or payment 
to be made by the said Governor and Company to any banker, in consideration of 
the discontinuance at any time hereafter of the issue of bank notes by such banker ; 
and such further payment or allowance to the public by the said Governor and 
Company, shall in every year, while the public shall be entitled to receive the same, 
be deducted from the amount by law payable to the said Governor and Company, 
for the charges of management of the unredeemed public debt, in the same manner 
as the said annual sum of one hundred and eighty thousand pounds is hereby di- 
rected to be deducted therefrom. 


10.—No new Bank of Issue. 
And be it enacted, that from and after the passing of this act no person other 
than a Banker, who on the the sixth day of May, one thousand eight hundred and 


forty-four, was lawfully issuing his own bank notes, shall make or issue bank notes 
in any part of the United Kingdom, 


11.—Restriction against Issue of Bank Notes. 

And be it enacted, That from and after the passing of this act it shall not be 
lawful for any banker to draw, accept, make, or issue, in England or Wales, any Bill 
of Exchange or Promissory Note, or engagement for the payment of money payable 
to bearer on demand; or to borrow, owe, or take up, in England or Wales, any 
sums or sum of money on the Bills or Notes of such banker, payable to bearer on 
demand, save and except, that it shall be lawful for any banker who was on the sixth 
day of May, one thousand eight hundred and forty-four carrying on the business 
of a banker in England and Wales, and was then lawfully issuing in England or 
Wales his own bank notes, under the authority of a license to that effect, to continue 
to issue such notes to the extent and under the conditions hereinafter mentioned, 
but not further or otherwise ; and the right of any company or partnership to con- 
tinue to issue such notes, shall not be in any manner prejudiced or affected by any 
change which may hereafter take place in the personal composition of such company 
or partnership, either by the transter of any shares or share therein, or by the ad- 
mission of any new partner or member thereto, or by the retirement of any present 
partner or member therefrom : provided always, that it shall not be lawful for any 
company or partnership now consisting of only six, or less than six persons, to 
ee ae ee oe shall exceed six in 

whole, 
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12.—Bankers ceasing to Issue Notes may not resume them. 

And be it enacted, that if any banker, who, after the passing of this act, shall be 
entitled to issue bank notes, shall become bankrupt, or shall cease to carry on the 
business of a banker, or shall discontinue the issue of bank notes, either by agree- 
ment with the Governor and Company of the Bank of England or otherwise, it shall 
not be lawful for such banker at any time thereafter to issue any such notes. 


13.—Exzisting Banks of Issue to continue under certain Limitations. 

And be it enacted, that every banker claiming under this act to continue to issue 
bank notes in England or Wales, shall, within one month next after the passing af 
this act, give notice in writing to the Commissioners of Stamps and Taxes at their 
head office in London, of such claim, and of the place, and name, and firm, at and under 
which such banker had issued such notes, for the period of two years next preceding 
the passing of this act, or if such banker shall not have issued such Promisso 
Notes for so long a period, then for the whole period during which such banker 
have actually issued such notes ; and thereupon the said Commissioners shall ascer- 
tain if such banker was on the sixvth day of May, one thousand eight hundred and 
Sorty-four carrying on the business of a banker, and lawfully issuing his own bank 
notes in England or Wales ; and if it shall so appear, then the said Commissioners shall 
proceed to ascertain the average amount of the bank notes of such banker, which were in 
circulation during the said period of two years next preceding the passing of this act, 
or during such 2esser period as aforesaid, according to the returns made by such banker, 
in pursuance of the act passed in the fourth year of the reign of his said late Majesty 
King William the Fourth, intituled ‘‘ An act to pel banks issuing Promissory 
Notes payable to bearer on demand, to make returns of their notes in circulation, 
and to authorize banks to issue notes payable in London for less than fifty pounds ;’’ 
and the said Commissioners, or any two of them, shall certify, under their hands, to 
such banker, the said average amount when so ascertained as aforesaid ; and it shall 
be lawful for every such banker, notwithstanding any thing herein contained to the 
contrary, to continue to issue his own bank notes after the passing of this act: pro- 
vided, nevertheless, that such banker shall not, at any time after the publication of 
the certificate to be given by the said Commissioners in the manner hereinafter 
directed, have in circulation for the time being a greater amount of notes than the 
amount so certified: Provided also, that it shall not be lawful for such banker, after 
the passing of this act, to issue bank notes at any place, or under any firm, other than 
the place and firm respectively mentioned in the notice given by such banker to the 
Commissioners of Stamps and Taxes, as hereinbefore provided. 

14.—Provision for United Banks. 

Provided always, and be it enacted, that if it shall be made to appear to the said 
Commissioners of Stamps and Taxes that any two or more banks have, by written 
contract or agreement (which contract or agreement shall be produced to the said 
Commissioners), become united within the ¢wo years next preceding such sixth day 
of May as aforesaid, it shall be lawful for the Commissioners of Stamps and Taxes 
to ascertain the average amount of the notes of each such Bank in the manner here- 
‘inbefore directed, and to certify the average amount of the notes of the two or more 
banks so united, as the amount which the united bank should thereafter be authorized 
to issue, subject to the regulations of this act. 


15.—Duplicate Certificate to be — in the Gazette. Gazette to be 
vidence. 





And be it enacted, that the said Commissioners of Stamps and Taxes, shall, at 
the time of certifying to any banker such particulars as they are hereinbefore required 
to certify, also publish a duplicate of their certificate thereof in the next succeeding 
London Gazette ; and the Gazette in which such publication shall be made, shall be 
conclusive evidence in all courts whatsoever, of the amount of bank notes which the 
banker named in such certificate or duplicate is by law authorised to issue, and to have 
in circulation. 


16.—Penalty on Banks issuing in excess. 
And be it enacted, that if the weekly average circulation of bank notes of ariy 
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banker taken in the manner hereinafter directed, shall, at any time, exceed the 
amount which such banker is authorised to issue, and to have in circulation under the 
provisions of this act, such banker shall, in every such case, forfeit a sum equal to 
three times the amount by which the average weekly circulation, taken as aforesaid, 
shall have exceeded the amount which such banker was authorised to issue, and to 
have in circulation as aforesaid. 


17.—Issuing Banks to render Accounts. 

And be it enacted, that every banker who, after the passing of this act, shall 
issue bank notes, shall, on some one day in every week (such day to be fixed by the 
Commissioners of Stamps and Taxes), transmit to the said Commissioners, an account 
of the average amount of the bank notes of such banker, in circulation during the 
week ending on the preceding Saturday ; and every such account shall be verified by 
the signature of such banker, or his chief cashier, or, in the case of a company or 
partnership, by the signature of a managing Director or partner, or chief cashier of 
such company or partnership, and shall be made in the form to this Act annexed, 
marked (B.), and so much of the said return as states the weekly average amount of 
the notes of such bank, shall be published by the said commissioners in the next 
succeeding London Gazette ; and if any such banker shall neglect or refuse to render 
any such account in the form and at the time required by this Act, or shall at any 
time render a false account, such banker shall forfeit the sum of one hundred pounds 
for every such offence. 


18.—Commissioners of Stamps empowered to inspect bankers books. 

And, whereas, in order to insure the rendering of true and faithful accounts of 
the amount of bank notes in circulation, as directed by this Act, it is necessary that 
the commissioners of stamps and taxes should be empowered to cause the books of 
bankers issuing such notes to be inspected, as hereinafter mentioned ; be it therefore 
enacted, that all and every the book and books of any banker who shall issue bank 
notes under the provisions of this Act, in which shall be kept, contained, or entered, 
any account, minute or memorandum of or relating to the bank notes issued, or to be 
issued by such banker, or of or relating to the amount of such notes in circulation 
from time to time, or any account, minute or memorandum the sight or inspection 
whereof may tend to secure the rendering of true accounts of the average amount of 
such notes in circulation, as directed by this Act, or to test the truth of any such 
account, shall be open for the inspection and examination, at all seasonable times, of 
any officer of stamp duties authorized in that behalf, by writing, signed by the com- 
missioners of stamps and taxes, or any two of them ; and every such officer shall be 
at liberty to take copies of or extracts from any such book or account as aforesaid ; 
and if any banker or other person keeping any such book, or having the custody or 
possession thereof, or power to produce the same, shall, upon demand made by any 
such officer, shewing (if required) his authority in that behalf, refuse to produce any 
such book to such officer for his inspection and examination, or to permit him to 
inspect and examine the same, or to take copies thereof, or extracts threfrom, or of 
or from any such account, minute or memorandum, as aforesaid, kept, contained, or 
entered therein, every such Banker or other person so offending, shall for every such 
offence forfeit the sum of one hundred pounds. 


19.—All Bankers to return names once a year to the Stamp Office. 

And be it enacted, that every Banker, who is now carrying on, or shall hereafter 
carry on business as such, shall on the first day of January in each year, or within 
JSifteen days after, make a return to the commissioners of stamps and taxes at their 
head office in London, of his name, residence, and occupation, or in the case of a 
company or partnership, of every person composing or being a member of such 
company or partnership, and also the name of the firm under which such banker, 
company, or partnership, carry on the business of Banking, and of the place where 
such business is carried on ; and if any such banker, company or partnership, shall 
omit or refuse to make such return within fifteen days after the said first day of 
January, or shall wilfully make other than a true return of the names, residences, 
and occupations of the persons as herein required, every banker, company, or part- 
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nership so offending, shall forfeit and pay a sum of fifty pounds ; and the said com- 
missioners of stamps and taxes shall, on or before the first day of March in every 
year, publish in some newspaper circulating within each town or county res- 
pectively, a copy of the return so made by every banker, company, or partnership, 
carrying ca the business of bankers within such town or county respectively, as the 
case may be. 


20.—Bankers to take out a separate license for every place at which they 
issue notes, &c. 

And be it enacted, that every banker who shall be liable by law to take out a 
license from the commissioners of stamps and taxes, to authorize the issuing of notes 
or bills, shall take out a separate and distinct license for every town or place at which 
he shall by himself or his agent, issue any notes or bills requiring such license to autho- 
rize the issuing thereof, anything in any former Act contained to the contrary thereof 
notwithstanding : provided always, that no banker who, on or before the sixth day 
of May, one thousand eight hundred and forty-four, had taken out four such 
licenses, which, on the said last-mentioned day, were respectively in force, for the 
issuing of any such notes or bills at more than four separate towns or places, shall 
at any time hereafter be required to take out or to have in force at one and the same 
time, more than four such licenses to authorise the issuing of such notes or bills, at 
all or any of the same towns or places specified in such licenses, in force, on the said 
sizth day of May, one thousand eight hundred and forty-four, and at which towns 
or places respectively such bankers had on or before the said last-mentioned day, 


issued any such notes or bills in pursuance of such licenses, or any of them 
respectively. 


21.—Compensation to certain Bankers named in the Schedule. 


And whereas the several bankers named in the schedule hereto annexed, marked 
(C.), have ceased to issue their own bank notes under certain agreements with the 
Governor and Company of the Bank of England, and it is expedient that such agree- 
ments should cease and determine on the thirty-first day of December next, and 
that such bankers should receive, by way of compensation, such composition as 
hereafter mentioned ; and a list of such bankers, and a statement of the maximum 
sums in respect of which each such banker is to receive compensation, hath been 
delivered to the commissioners of stamps, signed by the chief cashier of the Bank of 
England ; be it, therefore, enacted, that the several agreements subsisting between 
the said Governor and Company, and the several bankers mentioned in the schedule 
hereto relating to the issue of Bank of England notes, shall cease and determine on 
the thirty-first day of December next; and from and after that day the said ; 
Governor and Company shall pay and allow to the several bankers named in the | 
schedule hereto, marked (C.), so long as such bankers shall be willing to receive the j 
same, a composition at and after the rate of one pound per centum per annum, on the 
average amount of the Bank of England notes issued by such bankers respectively, 
and actually remaining in circulation, to be ascertained as follows; (that is to say) 
on the fifteenth day of April, one thousand eight hundred and forty-five, an ac- 
count shall be taken of the Bank of England notes delivered to such bankers 
respectively by the said Governor and Company, within ¢hree months next 
preceding, and of such of the said Bank of England notes as shall have been 
returned to the Bank of England ; and the balance shall be deemed to be the 
amount of the Bank of England notes issued by such bankers respectively and kept 
in circulation ; and a similar account shall be taken at intervals of three calendar 
months, and the average of the balances ascertained on taking four such accounts, 
shall be deemed to be the average amount of Bank of England notes issued by such 
bankers respectively, and kept in circulation during the year one thousand eight 
hundred and forty-five, and on which amount such bankers are respectively, to 
receive the aforesaid composition of one per centum for the year one thousand eight 
hundred and forty-five ; and similar accounts shall be taken in each succeeding year, 
but in each year such accounts shall be taken in different months from those in 
which the accounts of the last preceding year were taken; and the amount of the 
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composition payable as aforesaid, shall be paid by the said Governor and Company 
out of their own funds, and in case any difference shall arise between any of such 
bankers and the Governor and Company of the Bank of England in respect of the 
composition payable as aforesaid, the same shall be determined by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer for the time being, or by some person to be named by him, and 
the decision of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, or his nominee, shall be final and 
conclusive : provided always, that it shall be lawful for any banker named in the 
schedule hereto annexed marked (C.), to discontinue the receipt of such composition 
as aforesaid; but no such banker shall by such discontinuance, as aforesaid, 
thereby acquire any right or title to issue bank notes. 


22.—Bank of England to be allowed to compound with Issuing Banks. 


And be it enacted, that it shall be lawful to and for the said Governor and Com- 
pany to agree with every banker who under the provisions of this act shall be en- 
titled to issue bank notes, to allow to such banker a composition at the rate of one 
per centum per annum, on the amount of Bank of England notes which shall be 
issued and kept in circulation by such banker, as a consideration for his relinquish- 
ment of the privilege of issuing his own bank notes; and all the provisions herein 
contained for ascertaining and determining the amount of composition payable to 
the several bankers named in the Schedule hereto, shall apply to all such other bank- 
ers with whom the said Governor and Company are hereby authorized to agree as 
aforesaid; provided, that the amount of composition payable to such bankers as 
last aforesaid, shall in every case in which an increase of securities in the Issue 
Department shall have been authorized by any Order in Council, be deducted out of 
the amount payable by the said Governor and Company to the public, under the pro- 
visions herein contained : provided always, that the total sum payable to any banker, 
under the provisions herein contained, by way of composition as aforesaid, in any 
one year, shall not exceed, in case of the bankers mentioned in the Schedule hereto 
marked (C.), one per centum on the several sums set against the names of such 
bankers respectively, in the list and statement delivered to the Commissioners of 
Stamps as aforesaid; and in the case of other bankers, shall not exceed one per centum 
on the amount of bank notes which such bankers respectively would otherwise be 
entitled to issue under the provisions herein contained. 


23.—Compensations to cease on 1st August, 1856. 


And be it enacted, that all the compositions payable to the several bankers men- 
tioned in the Schedule hereto, and such other bankers as shall agree with the said 
Governor and Company to discontinue the issue of their own bank notes as aforesaid, 
shall, if not previously determined by the act of such banker as hereinbefore provided, 
cease and determine on the first day of August, one thousand eight hundred and 
Jifty-six, or on any earlier day on which Parliament may prohibit the issue of bank 
notes. 


24.—Banks within 65 Miles of London may accept, &c., Bills. 


And be it enacted, that from and after the passing of this act, it shall be lawful 
for all persons carrying on the business of banking in London, or within sixty-five 
miles thereof, to draw, accept, or indorse Bills of Exchange, not being actually pay- 
able to bearer on demand, any thing in the firstly hereinbefore recited act, passed in 
the fourth year of the reign of His said Majesty King William the Fourth, or in any 
other act to the contrary notwithstanding. 


25.—Bank to enjoy Privileges, subject to Redemption. 


And be it enacted, that the said Governor and Company of the Bank of England 
shall have and enjoy such exclusive privilege of banking, as is given by this act, upon 
such terms and conditions, and subject to the termination thereof, at such time, 
and in such manner, as is by this act provided and specified; and all and every the 
powers, and authorities, franchises, privileges, and advantages, given or recognized 
by the firstly recited act passed in the fourth year of the reign of His Majesty, King 
William the Fourth, as belonging to, or enjoyed by, the said Governor and Com- 
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pany of the Bank of England, or by any subsequent act or acts of Parliament, 
shall be, ‘and the same are hereby declared to be in full force, and continued by this 
act, except so far as the same are altered by this act; subject, nevertheless, to re- 
demption upon the terms and conditions following ; (that is to say), at any time 
upon twelve months’ notice to be given after the first day of August, one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-five, and upon repayment by Parliament to the said Governor 


and Company, or their successors, of the sum of eleven million, fifteen thousand, and 
one hundred pounds, being the debt now due from the public to the said Governor 
and Company, without any deduction, discount, or abatement whatsoever ; and upon 
payment to the said Governor and Company, and their successors, of all arrears of the 
sum of one hundred thousand pounds per annum, in the last-mentioned act mentioned, 
together with the interest or annuities payable upon the said debt, or in respect thereof, 
and also upon repayment of all the principal and interest which shall be owing unto 
the said Governor and Company and their successors, upon all such tallies, ex- 
chequer orders, exchequer bills, or parliamentary funds, which the said Governor 
and Company, or their successors, shall have remaining in their hands, or be en- 
titled to at the time of such notice, to be given as last aforesaid, then and in such 
case, and not till then, the said exclusive privileges of banking, granted by this 
act, shall cease and determine at the expiration of such notice of twelve months; 
and any vote or resolution of the House of Commons, signified under the hand 
of the Speaker of the said House in writing, and delivered at the public office 


of the said Governor and Company, shall be deemed and adjudged to be a sufficient 
notice. 


26.—Interpretation Clause. 


And be it enacted, that the term ‘‘ Bank Notes,’’ used in this Act shall extend 
and apply to all bills or notes for the payment of money to the bearer on demand, 
other than bills or notes of the Governor and Company of the Bank of England ; 
and that the term ‘‘ Bank of England Notes’’ shall extend and apply to the promis- 
sory notes of the Governor and Company of the Bank of England, payable to bearer 
on demand ; and that the term ‘‘ Banker’’ shall extend and apply to all corporations, 
societies, partnerships, and persons, and every individual person carrying on the 
business of banking, whether by the issue of bank notes, or otherwise, except only 
the Governor and Company of the Bank of England ; and that the word ‘‘ Person’’ 
used in this act shall include corporations ; and that the singular number in this act 
shall include the plural number, and the plural number the singular, except where 
there is any thing in the context repugnant to such construction; and that the mas- 
culine gender in this act shall include the feminine, except where there is anything in 
the context repugnant to such construction. 


And be it enacted, That this act may be amended or repealed by any act to be 
passed in the present Session of Parliament. 





SCHEDULES TO WHICH THE ACT REFERS. 
SCHEDULE (A.) 





CircuLaTion DEPARTMENT. 


£. £. 
Notes with the Public - Government Debt - - 
Ditto in the Banking De- Other Securities - - - 
partment - - = - Gold Bullion - - - -" 


Silver ditto - - 
£ £ 
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Bankinc DEPARTMENT. 























£. z. 
gece cys - - Government Securities (in- 
co ce - cluding Dead Weight 
Pablic Deposits (to include Annuity) - - - - 
Exchequer, Saving- Other Securities - - - 
Banks, Commissioners Melee: .<  « “s- 6's: 
of National Debt, and Gold and Silver Coin- - 
Dividend Accounts) - 
Other Deposits - - 
Seven-day and other Bills 
£ Zé 
Dated the of 784 
——— Cashier. 
SCHEDULE (B.) 
[Insert the Name] Bank. 





} Amount of Notes authorized by Law, £ 
Notes of the said Bank in Circulation during the Week ending Saturday the 
of 











b » 184 
Monday - - - - - o 
Tuesday - - - - - ‘a 
Wednesday - - - - ° a 
Thursday - - - - - e 
Friday - - - ° é 3 
Saturday - - - - B > 
6) 
Average of the Week - - ie 
I, being [the Banker, Chief Cashier, managing Director or Partner of the 
Bank, as the case may be] do hereby a that the above 
is a true account of the Notes of the said Bank in circulation during the week above 


written. 
(signed) 
Dated the day of , 184 





SCHEDULE (C.) 


Banks which have ceased to issue their own Bank Notes, under certain Agreements 
with the Governor and Company of the Bank of England. 


Bank of Liverpool. Dendy, Comper & Co. 

J. Barned & Co. Devon and Cornwall Banking Company. 
Biddulph, Brothers & Co. East of England Bank. 

Birmingham Banking Company. Grants & Gillman. 


Birmingham Town and District Bank. Hampshire Banking Company. 
Birmingham and Midland Banking Com- | James W. R. Hall. 
J. M. Head & Co. 


pany. ' 
Burgess & Son. Henty, Upperton & Olliver. 
Coopers & Purton. Thomas Kinnersly & Sons, 
Cunliffes, Brookes & Co. R. J. Lambton & Co. 
Deane, Littlehales & Deane. Liverpool Commercial Banking Company. 




















LIST OF PRIVATE BANKING ESTABLISHMENTS, 


Liverpool Union Bank. 


Liverpool Borough Bank. 
Manchester and Liverpool District Bank- 


Manchester and Salford Banking Com- 
pany. 

Monmouth and Glamorgan Banking 

Moss & Company. 

Mangles, Brothers. 

Newcastle Commercial Banking Com- 
pany. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne Joint Stock Banking 


North of England Joint Stock Banking 


ing Company. 


Company. 


Company. 





Company. 
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Northumberland and Durham District 
Bank. 


Portsmouth and South Hants Banking 
Company. 

T. & R. Raikes & Co. 

Robinson & Brodhurst. 

Sheffield Union Bank. 

John Stoveld. 

Sunderland Joint Stock Banking Com- 
pany. 

Tugwell & Co. 

Union Bank of Manchester. 

Vivian, Kitson & Co. 

Watts, Whiteway & Co. 

J. & J.C. Wright & Co. 

Webb, Holbrook & Spencer. 





PRIVATE BANKS UNITED WITH JOINT STOCK BANKS. 





The following is a list of Private Banking Establishments which have merged into 
Joint Stock Banks: arranged by W. T. HENDERSON, Esq., City Manager to the 
London and Westminster Bank, for this Magazine, and corrected up to this date. 


Seousoern wre 


29 
30 
31 
32 
33 


When 

Place. Firm of Private Banks. Joint Stock Banks. = 
es' . 

Abergavenny..... Jones & Davis ....... Monmouths. & Glamorgans. Bkg.C. 1836 
Aberystwith ..... Benson & Co.,..,.... North & South Wales Bank ....... 1836 
Alnwick,........ Ridley & Co.......... Northumberld. & Durham Dis. B.C. 1836 
Ashton under Line Buckley & Co. ..,..-. Saddleworth Banking Co. ......... 1833 
Atherstone ...... Chapman & Co. ...... Coventry Union Banking Co....... 1836 
Ditto .....0.00.- Weaver & Co......... Leicestershire Banking Co......... 1829 
Aylesbury ....... J. & T. Chapman .... London & County Bank..... eeeeee 1836 
Barnard Castle-+++ Skinner & Co......... National Provincial Bank of England 1833 
Barnstaple....... I en ere ere ee 
Bedale .......... Hutton & Co......... Swaledale & Wensleydale Bkg. Co. 1836 
Bideford ....... Ley & Co.........+4- National Provincial Bank......... . 1833 
Birmingham .,... Rotton & Co. ........ National Provincial Bank of England 1833 
Blandford........ Fryer & Co. ......... Ditto .............. ES 
Bridgewater...... Stuckeys & Woodlands. Stuckey’s Banking Co. .....eece0- 1826 
Bristol .........+ Stuckey, Lean & Co. .. Ditto ....sccccceeseeceees coccee 1826 
are «+++ Elton, Bailie & Co. ... Bristol Old Bank ....00........ . 1826 
i eee ee ere 1826 
Ditto ........... Haythorne & Wright .. National Provincial Bank of England 1833 
DEUtOR ...ccccces Stuckey, Nephew & Co. Stuckey’s Banking Co.........+00- 1826 
Burford ......... Pitt & Co. .....++...- County of Gloucester Banking Co... 1834 
Bury............ Grundy & Wood ..... Bury Banking Co. ............-.. 1836 
Cardiff.......... Towgood & Co.,.....- Monmouths. & Glamorgans. Bkg.C. 1836 
Carlisle ......22. Wakefield & Co....... Carlisle Banking Co. .........e00- 1836 
Chatham ........ Jeffreys & Hill....... London & County Bank........... 1836 
Cheltenham..... . Hartlands & Co. ...... Gloucestershire Banking Co........ 1831 
_, a . ++ Pitt & Co. ...ee02.-- County of Gloster Banking Co...... 1834 
Chepstow: +++++++ Jones & Blewitt ...... Monmouths. & Glamorgans. Bkg.Co. 1836 
Chippenham ..... Gundry & Co....... .» Wilts & Dorset Banking Co........ 1836 
Cirencester ..... Pitt & Co............ County of Gloster Banking Co. .... 1834 
Colebrooke Dale.. Darby & Co. ....... .. Shropshire Banking Co........ «e+» 1836 
Collumpton...... Hurley & Co......... Devon & Cornwall Banking Co..... 1831 
Coventry........ Beck & Prime........ Coventry & Warwicks. Bkg. Co.... 1835 
Ditto,.........- Bumney & Co......... Ditto... .ceee se cseee cnc eneeseeees 1835 
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.- Wilmshurst & Co. .... London & County Bank 


Firm of Private Bank. 
Crewkerne....... Payne & Co........-. 
36 Darlington..... .+ Skinner & Co......... 
37 Dartmouth ...... Harris & Co. ........ 
38 Daventry........ Watkins & Co........ 
39 Ditto ....sececeee Perceval & Co. .....- 
40 Deal....c0-.--0- Hulke & Co. e++++++- 
41 Denbigh ........ R. Sankey ........... 
42 Devonport....... Husband & Co. 
43 Dewsbury ....... Hagues & Co......... 
44 Dobcross,......- Buckley & Co, ......- 
45 Dover .....0-+ 0 Fecter & Co... ..se0+> 
46 Dursley ....... .- Vizard & Co.......-. 
47 Ditto ......cceve Wood, Pitt & Co...... 
48 Ditto ......--00- Bloxsome & Co.....-+ 
49 Evesham ........ Hartlands & Co......- 
50 Exeter.......... Sparkes & Co. ....-.- 
51 Ditto ........06- Calle Coy oc o0'ce oe oe 
52 Falmouth........ Caras & Ce. i.cccsese 
53 Farringdon ...... Pitt & Co............ 
54 Frome ......+++- Waldron & Co........ 
55 Glastonbury ..... Reeves & Co.......... 
56 Gloucester....... Russell & Co. .......+ 
57 Ditto...... dete Hd PEEET coccccecces 
58 ne «- . Skinner & Co.. ...... 
59 Halifax . . ++ Rawdon Briggs & Co.. 
60 Ditto ..........: Rawson & Co.....+.++ 
61 Hereford .......- Jones & Co. ......00- 
62 Huddersfield ..... Rawson & Co.... ..+- 
63 Ditto......-- + + Wilson, Sons & Co..... 
64 Ilfracombe....-.- Vye & Co. ....eeeeeee 
65 Ilminster.....-- » Stuckeys & Co........ 
66 Kingsbridge ....- Nicholson & Co... .... 
67 Knaresborough... - Coates & Co........+- 
68 Langport...... .+ Stuckeys & Co......-- 
{ 69 Leamington...... Tomes & Co.........- 
70 Leeds... ..++ eeee Perfects & Co.....++++ 
} 71 Ditto..........- George Smith & Co.. 
gO Bywater & Co. .....-- 
| 73 Leicester ........ Pares & Co.....se00+: 
74 Leyburn ........ Hutton & Co....... 
75 Liverpool ....... Aspinal & Co........ 
76 Ditto. eeeees Hope & Co.....e.eees 
77 Lymington ata ae John West.....- eaeee 
78 Malmesbury ..... Robins & Co. ......+- 
79 Melksham ....... Moule & Co. .....+++- 
80 Monmouth ...... Jones & Davis ....+++ 
81 Nantwich,....... Mare & Eaton ....+++ 
S2 Neath .......-008 Rowland & Co. ...-++ 
i 83 Newcastle up. Tyne Backhouse & Co. «..-- 
84 Ditto........... Chapman & Co. ....-- 
| 85 Ditto MIIiii. Ridley & Co. seencees 
86 Newport ......+. Jones & Blewitt ..... 
87 Ditto (Salop) .... Horden & Co. ....--- 
88 NewportI.of Wight Roe & Co. .....seeee 
89 Northampton .... Perceval & Co, ...+-++ 
90 Ditto .......... Watkins & Co. ...++- 


91 Nottingham,,.... 





Moore & Robinson...- 


.-+ National Provincial Bank 


LIST OF PRIVATE BANKING ESTABLISHMENTS 


Joint Stock Banks. 


Stuckey’s Banking Co............- 
National Provincial Bank of England 
Ditto 0. coccccccccc score ccccces 
Northamptonshire Banking Co. ... 
Northampton Union Banking Co. .. 
National Provincial Bank 
North & South Wales Bank ....... 
West Riding Union Banking Co.... 
Saddlesworth Banking Co. .....006 
National Provincial Bank........¢+ 
- County of Gloucester Banking Co.. 
commu 

National Provincial Bank of England 
Gloucestershire Banking Co.......+ 
Devon & Cornwall Banking Co..... 
National Provincial Bank ......+++ 
Western District Banking Co.....++ 
County of Gloucester Banking Co... 
Stuckey’s Banking Co........ sseee 
BEND cdo vaccdrsadsscciccwmenhees 
Gloucestershire Banking Co......++ 
National Provincial Bank of England 
a 
- Halifax Commercial Bank . 

Halifax & Huddersfield Union ‘Bank 
Herefordshire Bankjng Co. ....++-- 
Halifax & Huddersfield Union Bank 
West Riding Union Bauk.. secees- 
National Provincial Bank of England 
Stuckey’s Banking Co...... eerecee 
Devon & Cornwall Banking Co..... 
Yorkshire District Bank . 
Stuckey’s Banking Co..........26- 
Warwick & Leamington Bkg. Co. . 
Yorkshire District Bank 


- Leeds & West Riding Banking Co... 


Leeds Commercial Bank .....+.2. 
Pare’s Leicestershire Banking Co. .. 


++ Swaledale & Wensleydale Bkg. Co. . 


Liverpool Central Bank..... 
Liverpool Borough Bank.......... 
Wilts & Dorset Banking Co........ 
acer TEE EPR 
North Wilts Banking Co. . evccces 
Monmouths. & Glamorgans. Bkg. C. 
Northern & Central Bk. of England 
Glamorganshire Bank........-++ 
Northumberland & Durham Bkg. C. 
Newcastle Union Banking Co. ..... 
Northumberland & Durham Dis. Bk. 
Monmouths. & Glamorgans. Bkg. C. 
Shropshire Banking Co.........4. 
National Provincial Bank ......... 
Northamptonshire Union Bankg. Co. 
wena REET Le 
Moore & Robinson’s Nottingh. B. C. 


1833 
1836 
1836 
1833 
1833 
1833 
1832 
1833 
1833 
1834 
1834 
1833 
1831 
1831 
1833 
1836 
1834 
1826 
1826 
1831 
1833 
1833 
1836 
1836 
1836 
1836 
1832 
1833 
1826 
1831 
1834 
1826 
1834 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1836 
1836 
1836 
1836 
1836 
1836 
1835 
1836 
1834 
1836 
1836 
1836 
1836 
1836 
1836 
1833 
1836 
1836 
1836 
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Place. Firm of Private Bank. Joint Stock Bank. first 


establd. 
92 Oldham .,......, Buckley & Co. ....,.. Saddleworth Banking Co.......... 1833 
93 Oxford.......... Davenport & Co. .,... London and County Bank.,....... 1836 
94 Penzance ......-. Boase & Co. ......... Western District Banking Company 1836 





95 Petersfield....... Hector and Co........ London and County Bank ......... 1836 
96 Plymouth........ Hingston and Prideaux Devon and Cornwall Banking Co.. 1831 
97 Pontefract ....... Perfect and Co........ Yorkshire District Bank........... 1834 
98 Pontypool ....... Jones and Blewitt . - Monmouths. & Glamorgans. Bkg. C. 1836 
99 Poole ,....eee-++ Fryer and Co...,,.,., National Provincial Banking C.. 1833 
100 Richmond, Yorks. Hutton and Co. ...... Swaledale and Wensleydale Bkg. Co. 1836 
101 Ringwood ....... Fryer and Co. .,..... National Provincial Bank.......... 1833 


102 Rotherham ...... Walkers and Co.,,.... Sheffield and Rotheram Bank ...... 1836 
- 103 Saddleworth ..... Buckley and Co. ...... Saddleworth Banking Company ...- 1833 | 








104 Sandwich ,.,..... Emmerson and Co..... London and County Bank ........ - 1836 
105 Sheffield ........ Walkers and Co. ..... Sheffield and Rotheram Bank ..... - 1836 
106 Shepton Mallet... Reeves and Co.. ..... Stuckey’s Banking Company....... 1826 
107 Sherborne ....... Pretor and Co. .....++ National Provincial Bank ......... 1833 
108 Shields.......... Backhouse and Co..... Northumberland & Durham Dist. B. 1836 
109 Ditto ..... geeces Chapman and Co. .... Newcastle Union Banking Company 1836 
110 Shiffnal ........- Biddle and Co. ... +++. Shropshire Banking Company...... 1836 
111 Starminster ....-- Fryer and Co. .......+ National Provincial Bank ......... 1833 
112 Stokesley......-- Skinner and Co. ...... National Provincial Bank of England 1833 
113 St. Columb ...... Magor and Co. ....... Western District Banking Company 1836 | 
114 Stockport ....-.. Christy and Co. ...... Manchester & Liverpool District Bk. 1829 
115 Stockton ecereces Skinner and Co. seceee Ditto Pee eases eeesesses ++ eeetes 1833 
116 Stratford on Avon Tomes and Co. .....-+ Stourbridge & Kidderminster Bk. C. 1834 
117 “Sunderland ...... Backhouse and Co..... Northumberland & Durham Distr. B. 1836 
118 Swansea ....--+- Eaton and Co. ...++++ Glamorganshire Banking Co. ...... 1836 
119 Taunton ...-.--++ Stuckeys and Co. ....+ Stuckey’s Banking Company......« 1826 
| 120 Tetbury ....-++++ Pitt and Co. ....-«+++ County of Gloucester Banking Co.. 1834 
121 Ditto’......-++++ Wood and Co.......++ Gloucestershire Banking Company.. 1831 
122 Tewkesbury ...-- Hartlands and Co. ...- Ditto...........- thse bondws 1831 
123 Thirsk ......+++- Dresser and Co. ....++ Yorkshire District Bank ....... es. 1834 
124 Torrington....... Lakbond and Co. ..... National Provincial Bank........ 1833 
125 Totness ......... Prideaux and Co. ..... Devon and Cornwall Banking Co. ; -» 1831 
126 Truro .. ccccccce Magor, Turner and Co. Western District Bank............ 1836 
127 Usk ....seeeeees Jones and Blewitt .... Monmouths. & Glamorgans. Bkg. C. 1836 
128 Wanborne..... »» Fryer and Co......... National Provincial Bank ......... 1833 
129 Warwick ........ Tomes and Co. ....... Warwick and Leamington Bank.... 1834 
130 Wareham ....-.. Fryer and Co......... National Provincial Bank ....... e- 1833 
131 Wellington ...... Reynolds and Co...... Shropshire Banking ae. *6 006 1836 
132 Wells.....- ee... Stuckey’s and Co. .... Stuckey’s Banking Company.. 1826 
133 Wells .....+-s+0- Reeves and Co......- © DID occ cc cc cccccecss cocccceses 1826 
134 Whitchurch ...... Corser and Co.....-.. Northern & Central Bank of England 1834 
135 Ditto ........ «.. Corser and Co. .,..... National Provincial Bank.......... 1833 
136 Whitehaven...... Hartley and Co. ...... Bank of Whitehaven ............. 1829 
137 Wolverhampton ,. Hordern and Co....... Wolverhampton & Staffords. Bkg.C. 1831 


138 Yeovil ,......... Whitmarsh and Co. ..» Stuckey’s Banking Company ...... 1826 





*,* The above List will be found interesting and valuable, as.a correct record of the 
changes that have taken place in the constitution of Banks since the introduction of the Joint 
Stock system of Banking. We beg leave to refer to the letter of Mr. Gilbart which accom- 
panied it (inserted at p. 265). We are indebted to him and to Mr. Henderson for the List, 
and their names will be a sufficient guarantee for its correctness and value, 
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Motes in Circulation. 


The monthly returns of the aggregate amount of notes in circulation, payable to 
bearer on demand, in the United Kingdom, during the four weeks preceding the 25th 
day of May, 1844, and of bullion, when compared with those ending the 27th day 
of April last, give the following results :— 





ENGLAND: 

Bank of England . 

Private Banks . . 

Joint Stock Banks 
ScoTLanD :— 

Chartered, Private, and Joint 

Stock Banks . . ..., 

IRELAND :— 

Bank of Ireland . . .. 

Private & Joint Stock Banks 


Bullion in the Bank . . 


This Time, 
May 25, 1844. 


Last Time, 
April 27, 1843, 


Increase. 


Decrease. 





£ 
21,504,000 
5,142,830 
3,680,413 
3,041,079 


3,663,500 
2,241,722 


15,572,000 





£ 
21,839,000 
5,295,239 
3,752,867 


2,714,627 


3,625,925 
2,357,446 


15,844,000 





£ 


326,452 
37,575 


£ 
335,000 
152,409 
72,454 


115,724 
272,000 





The yearly comparison is as follows :— 





ENGLAND : 

Bank of England . 

Private Banks .. . 

Joint Stock Banks . 
Scor.anpD :— 

Chartered, Private, and Joint 

Stock Banks . . . « « 

IRELAND :— 

Bank of Ireland. . .. 

Private and Joint Stock Banks 


Bullion inthe Bank. . . . 


This Time, 
May 25, 1844. 


Last Time, 
May 27, 1843. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 





£ 
21,504,000 
5,142,830 
3,680,413 


3,041,079 


3,663,500 
2,241,722 





15,572,000 


Gross circulation, at May 25, 1844 





(> 


19,422,000 
4,765,578 
3,017,167 
2,843,162 


3,206,200 
1,861,457 


11,325,000 


£ 
2,082,000 
377,252 
_ 663,246 


197,917 


457,300 
380,265 








4,247,000, 


£ 


39,273,544 


Ditto, May 27,1848 - - + - - 35,115,564 


Gross Increase - - £4,157,980 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 


Account of the weekly Liabilities and Assets of 
the Bank of England, on the average of the 
quarter from March to 15th June, 1844. 


LIABILITIES. 





EXPORTS OF GOLD & SILVER 


From the port of London, from May 16th 
to June 12, 1844. 


Goxp. 
Bullion to Hamburg . 
Gold Cointodo. . 
Bullion to Rotterdam 
Bullion to Ceylon. 
Gold Coin to Ceylon 


SILVER. 
Bars to Hamburg. 
Coin to ditto . . . ‘ 
Bars to Rotterdam .. . 
Coin to ditto . . 
Coin to Victoria . . 
Ditto, to Fort Kitts . 


14,020 oz. 
495 oz. | D 
11,600 oz. 
300 oz. 
614 oz. 


13,483,000 
€34,810,000 


21,916,000 


37,816,000 


PRICE OF BULLION. 
June 26, 1844. 
Foreign Goldin Bars. . . £3 17 
New Dollars 4 
| Silver in Bars (Standard) 


25,000 oz. 
9,000 oz. 
12,000 oz. 
- 107,000 oz. 
22,060 oz. 
£200 


9 per oz, 
0 ,, 
oO 4116 ,, 








